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VICTOR EMMANUEL AND THE ITALIANS. 


F the destinies of Italy depended on the will of Victor 
EMMANUEL, he would probably be able to express a 
simple resolution in distinct and intelligible language. But 
when the future is an enigma, a plausible prophecy, al- 
though it may be intended to shape and fix the result, un- 
avoidably partakes of the nature of a riddle. The King of 
SaRDINIA’s responses to successive offers of allegiance become 
naturally vaguer as the annexation of different territories is 
complicated by additional difficulties of policy and of public 
law. The Tuscans were assured that their wishes should be 
cordially promoted in the councils of Europe, and the Pro- 
visional Government of Parma has thought it possible and 
prudent to profess that the annexation to Piedmont is al- 
ready accomplished. The deputation from Romagna can 
scarcely have hoped to obtain so definite an answer, and the 
King of Sarpinta has shown some boldness in meeting their 
demand even by a qualified and constructive acceptance. 
The well-wishers of Italy must not forget that the reason- 
able and rightful desires of the Pope's subjects directly 
conflict with municipal law, with international jurispru- 
dence, and with prerogatives which the priesthood in every 
part of Europe are at this moment eagerly preaching as 
divine. Seditious prelates in Ireland and servile prelates in 
France concur in treating the noble efforts of the Central 
Italians as blasphemous outrages, requiring earthly repres- 
sion as a preparation for the divine vengeance which is in- 
voked and anticipated with gloating eagerness. The King 
of SaRDINIA is incessantly threatened with excommunication, 
and the spiritual artillerymen of the Vatican are probably 
only hesitating to apply the match to the touchhole from a 
doubt whether their old-fashioned ordnance will hang fire 
or not go off without bursting. As a King, Victor Emma- 
NUEL is at peace with the Sovereign of Romagna, and 
as a Catholic, he cannot do less than “retain a profound and 
“ unalterable respect for the superior Hierarch of the Church.” 
In both capacities he goes to the limits of decorum when he 
“ receives the wishes” of the Romagnese deputation, and un- 
dertakes, “strong in the rights conferred upon him, to sup- 
“port their cause before the Great Powers.” It may safely 
be assumed that bell, book, and candle would not drive him 
back ; but behind the Pore stands the Power which has for 
ten years maintained ecclesiastical misrule in Rome, and it 
is impossible to know whether the Emperor of the Frencu 
will consider the independence of Italy an equivalent for the 
goodwill of his own Ultramontane clergy. The wishes of 
the King of Sarpryia are sufficiently explained when he 
declares that the unanimity of the people of the Legations 
“is very gratifying to his heart.” Asa commentary on a 
similar expression of opinion by one of the K1ye’s most en- 
lightened and faithful counsellors, Prus IX. lately announced 
that Masst™o p’Azercuio’s language at Bologna involved a 
denial of the immortality of the soul. The extension of the 
same criticism to the Krne’s answer at Monza would re- 
quire little additional exertion of Pontifical impudence and 
mendacity. 

It is only as a derelict, as a province without a Govern- 
ment, as an independent country in search of a King, that a 
foreign potentate can accept the sovereignty of Bologna, or 
even enter into communication with its delegates. Tuscany, 
and even Parma and Modena, have a recognised legal exist- 
ence, while the Legations theoretically belong to a Prince 
who still, by the aid of French regiments, resides in his 
capital. The Popr, who has never performed the duties of 
a ruler, still claims the corresponding rights; and, if Swiss 
mercenaries fail him, he can still support his anathemas by 
diplomatic protests, Between the comities of earth and the 
alleged dispensations of heaven, Vicror ENMANvEL will find 
abundant impediments to the performance of his heroic task 


as liberator of Italy. For the present, he can only encourage 
his outlying countrymen to persevere until they have attained 
the legitimate position of an independent community. It 
may be illegal to annex a Papal province, but all modern 
precedent favours the recognition of an emancipated depen- 
dency. When Bologna and Ravenna have proved that all 
Pontifical authority has ceased to exist beyond the Apen- 
nines, their right to dispose of their own fortunes will be at 
least as valid as the pretensions which were allowed, wor | 
or forty years ago, in the semi-barbarous provinces of Spani 
Amerita. 

It is a necessary consequence of the freedom of the 
English press, that the meanest and most immoral factions 
can generally secure a public hearing. It is well that the 
truth should be known, even when the servile residue of the 
Italian nation wishes to proclaim the hankering of an 
effeminate minority for the fleshpots of Austria and of 
Rome. Day after day, letters appear in the newspapers full 
of protests against the manly policy which has been adopted, 
without open resistance, in all parts of Central Italy. The 
malcontents must be taught to understand that the praise of 
unanimity in a noble course of action is applied only in a 
general and figurative sense to any great and mixed com- 
munity. When the wisest and best men in a nation are 
supported by the irresistible enthusiasm of their countrymen, 
it is customary and reasonable to forget the base exceptions 
who have not even the courage to avow their pusillanimity. 
There were Athenians who would have sent earth and water 
to Xerxes; there were Englishmen who would have admitted 
the Armada, and Englishmen who would have bowed to 
Napoieon ; and there are Tuscans, perhaps not as insigni- 
ficant in number as in influence, who would welcome the 
return of an Austrian Viceroy. History forgets the 
existence of selfish cowards when it records the triumph of 
heroic perseverance. For the present, it may be convenient 
that newspaper correspondents should keep in public view 
the base domestic opposition with which Italian patriots 
have to contend in addition to their other difficulties. If 
their efforts are not overborne by foreign force, the dissidents 
will, in two or three years, be the foremost to claim the 
applause which will attend the successful creators of a 
nation. 

The best service which can be rendered to the Italian 
cause by diplomatists at Biarritz or Zurich is to talk, and 
discuss, and delay. Any positive conclusion in which the 
Austrians can concur must be unsatisfactory and unjust, 
and the intentions of the Emperor Napo.gon, ever myste- 
rious to the world, are perhaps but indistinctly appre- 
hended by himself. It is not altogether impossible that, 
in the presence of practical impediments ever accumulating 
in the way of his ambitious aims, the theatrical hero may, 
at an opportune moment, prevail over the conqueror ; and 
already it has been judged expedient to disavow in the 
Moniteur one scheme which undoubtedly occupied the Impe- 
rial mind. France having gone to war for an idea, which 
was assuredly not realized at Villafranca, may be persuaded to 
content herself with a result far nobler than any Bonapartist 
7 of aggrandizement and preponderance. If an 

talian kingdom is ultimately constituted, few will 
grudge to the victor of Solferino a principal share in 
the credit of an achievement which he never contemplated 
or desired. For the attainment of so great an object, it is 
only necessary to remain inactive, and to maintain « protest 
which can scarcely be necessary against the armed inter- 
ference of Austria. Italy only desires to be left to itself 
until an organization is completed which will secure indepen- 
dence in future. It may be hoped that the rumour of un- 
wonted activity on the part of the French and Austrian 
plenipotentiaries at Zurich only refers to arrangements of 
secondary importance, such as the valuation and apportion- 
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ment of the Lombard debt. It is certain that the represen- 
tative of Sardinia will refuse his assent to any act of inter- 
ference with Central Italy ; and as the resolutions of two of 
the Great Powers can have no legal validity in regulating 
the political condition of Europe, the decistons of the Zurich 
Conference will be inoperative if it is still settled that the 
fugitive Princes shall not be restored by force. 


THE NAVAL ARMAMENTS OF FRANCE. 


URING the last two months the Emperor of the Frencu 

has been occupying himself with the tranquil task of 
reducing his maritime forces. The news will perhaps 
startle some of those obstinately incredulous persons who 
have an odd way of solving the enigmas of Napoleonic policy 
by always reading Imperial announcements backwards, or 
distorting them in some analogous fashion into a signification 
quite remote from their obvious meaning. But the good, 
honest, unsuspecting advocates of the French Imperial alli- 
ance understand everything as it is meant to be understood, 
and they know very well that the disarmament of France 
is all but completed; for is it not two months since it was 
announced in the Moniteur, and would it not be disgraceful 
to doubt the sincerity of an Emperor who has always main- 
tained the strictest fidelity to his engagements with England? 
Of course, it is not to be expected that the details of the 
military proceedings of an absolute Government should be 
published to the world with the minute, and rather tedious, 
accuracy with which the small doings at Woolwich and 
Portsmouth are chronicled in the daily papers; but still the 
very drowsiest believers in Imperial integrity must feel a 
little astonished that no echo should have reached their ears 
from the dockyards whose whole available strength is being 
employed in landing cannon, dismantling transports, and 
laying frigates and first-rates up in ordinary in preparation for 
the long peace which the Emperor has promised to Europe. 
Every administrative department works so smoothly and 
quietly under the absolute direction of a single will, that 
even the great work of reducing to a peace establishment the 
splendid fleets which lately threatened Venice, and over- 
shadowed our own flag in the Mediterranean, has almost 
entirely escaped observation; and it is only by much 
patience in watching for the chance reports which turn up 
now and then in the news from France, that any idea can 
be obtained of the immense activity with which the process 
is being carried on. It must be confessed, too, that these 
scraps of intelligence admit of being perverted, by minds 
warped by suspicion, into indications of a warlike rather than 
a peaceful character ; but right-minded persons will have no 
difficulty in comprehending that they afford striking examples 
of the simple faith with which the Emperor invariably re- 
deems his promises to the world. Notwithstanding Solfe- 
rino, it is as true now as it ever was, that the Empire is 
peace, and the laying down of new ships wita improved appa- 
ratus for attack and defence is equally consistent with the 
magnanimous design of reducing the French navy to its 
accustomed limits. A candid and trusting spirit is really 
needed in order to see the pacific tendency of the fragments 
of news from Toulon, Cherbourg, and Brest which have re- 
cently appeared. The Moniteur de la Flotte mentioned, for 
example, about a fortnight ago, that great activity was being 
displayed in completing the two frigates, Gloire and Jnvin- 
cible, which are being sheathed with thick iron plates, and 
are to carry engines of goo horse-powerand armaments of forty 
rifled cannon. It might have been some set-off to this account 
to learn from the same source that very little was being done 
to the liners Castiglione and Masséna, if it had not been 
added that these ships might be considered finished. Then, 
a day or two later, comes the news that 200,000 shells and 
30,000 rifles had been ordered for the use of the fleet, and 
that a new liner had been put upon the stocks, which is to 
be steel-plated, and to surpass in size the finest ships in the 
French navy. Her name, the Magenta, will always mark 
her as the symbol of the European peace which the Emperor 
has conquered. The statements, under the same date, that 
the northern coasts of France are about to be armed with 
rifled ordnance, and that the mercantile steam navy has 
been overhauled to test its capacity for warlike pur- 
poses, are matters so clearly defensive and pacific that 
it is enough to refer to them without further comment. 
It is a little more startling to learn that, while the Magenta 
is being pushed on at Brest, a sister ship, the Solferino, is to 
be built at Cherbourg. We were long ago told that four 
other iron-cased ships wére all but finished, and that the 


application of the same species of armour to some small gun- 
boats had been tried with success; but it is only since the 
disarmament was proclaimed that orders have been given, 
and partly executed, fer the construction, within eighteen 
months, of twenty steel-cased liners and fifty impregnable 
gun-boats. The same armour of defence is, it seems, being 
vigorously applied to coast fortifications on the Channel and 
the Mediterranean; and the last evidence of peaceful dis- 
positions is an order for more rifled caumon to put Cherbourg 
at once upon a war footing. 

These stray facts are the gleanings of little more than a 
week, but they may suffice to show how the Emperor disarms 
his navy. It is impossible to misunderstand the meaning of 
these preparations. For many years the Emperor had worked 
on steadily and silently to bring his navy up to the level of 
ours. Thanks to the infatuation of statesmen of all parties, 
the end was achieved, or all but achieved, before English 
jealousy was aroused. At last we began to bestir ourselves to 
recover some of our old superiority ; and no sooner did the 
Emperor discover that England was neither to be cajoled 
nor bullied into abandoning her naval policy than he 
openly accepted the implied challenge, and commenced a 
race of ship-building against us, with the avowed object of 
raising his fleet at least to an equality with ours. The 
motive for engaging in such a costly struggle can only be the 
contemplation of hostilities with England at some convenient 
season. And the consequence of the success of the EmpEror’s 
efforts would simply be to reduce England at once to the 
position of a second-rate Power. Frenchmen see as clearly 
as ourselves—more clearly, indeed, than some among us— 
that it is impossible for England to submit to the loss of 
her naval supremacy, whatever may be the cost of main- 
taining it. It may be very unpleasant to be compelled to 
spend more and more each year upon an already sufficiently 
costly navy, but it is not a matter of choice at all. If 
France builds ships, it is a political necessity for us to 
build more ships. It is not a case for understandings and 
arrangements. We can no more maintain our position with 
a balance of naval power in the Channel than France could 
hold hers if her army was reduced to the scale of the little 
force which is encamped at Aldershott. France is struggling 
with all her energies to attain to equality upon the seas. For 
England such equality would be not merely real inferiority, 
but political annihilation, and perpetual danger. The thing 
cannot be. The race which has begun cannot be abandoned 
on our side. We must win it, at whatever cost. To the 
Emperor it is but a matter of ambition. To us it is a ques- 
tion of life and death. It was a grievous error,ever to let 
our fleet sink so low as to encourage the rivalry of France 
by the possibility of success, and it will be the cheapest and 
the safest course for England to put out at once her utmost 
strength, and convince the world that she cannot and will not 
have a rival on the seas. 

To ask whether this is possible is simply to ask whether the 
part of England is played out. But no one who seriously com- 
pares the resources of the two countries can doubt that for 
every one of the steel monsters which Napo.eon can launch 
we have the means to build a dozen. Wealth, machinery, 
engineering skill, are all on our side. The appliances which 
turn out scores of private steam-ships for every one which 
France produces are just as available for warlike purposes ; and 
if the race between the two countries were run with equal 
determination, a single year would create a fleet on our 
side of the Channel which the Empzror could scarcely 
match in ten. How many Solferinos and Magentas 
might not be built with the same expenditure of labour 
which has added the Great Eastern to the commercial fleet 
of England! One thing only is wanting to scatter all 
anxiety about the gigantic efforts which France is making, 
and that is, to know that the strength of England is being 
adequately put out. The inflexible will of one man is turn- 
ing all the available resources of France into one channel. 
If he had thought that there was a chance that the will of 
England would be as vigorously and persistently exerted, 
NaPoLEon would never have attempted to vie with the re- 
sources which this country possesses for the construction of 
the vast iron machines which seem destined to supersede all 
other ships. But he has, perhaps rightly, calculated that we 
shall not begin the race until he has reached the goal. To 
set against the four completed steel-clad liners of the French 
navy and the twenty huge monsters which are about to be 
constructed on a yet larger scale, we have one ship of the 
same description ordered to be launched in the course of 
next year. If the French experiment should fail, we 
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shall save some expense by having waited for the 
result of a trial; but if it should prove successful, 
we shall be at the mercy of an invulnerable fleet which 
may be. directed against our shores almost with im- 
punity. This is not the sort of risk which is worth 
running for any amount of economy; and as the work will 
have to be undertaken at last, it would perhaps be as well 
to see to it without waiting till we have spent an interval 
of humiliation under the domination of a French fleet capable 
of defying any force which can be brought against it. With 
a neighbour so very rapid and decisive as Napvotzon IIL, it 
is not prudent to sleep for an instant. We have let him 
get a long start of us in the introduction of rifled ordnance. 
He has had for years an organized system of manning his 
fleet, while our Admiralty seems content to have devised a 
questionable scheme on paper, and has made no effort to 
reduce to practice its projects for securing a permanent 
reserve. Ifthe same system is still to be followed in the 
dockyards, we shall perhaps have just laid the keels of a 
magnificent steel-cased fleet by the time that a score of un- 
assailable French ships are convoying up the Channel an 
army of Zouaves eager once more to make war for an idea. 
Some little ground may have been gained upon the French 
during the last year; but if it is to be kept and to be 
improved, the Board of Admiralty must learn to imitate the 
promptitude of their Imperial rival. As yet there are no 
signs that they have begun to appreciate the inestimable 
value of time. 


INDIA AND HER CHANCELLOR. 


FTER much apparently needless hesitation, the Indian 
Government has at length ventured to impose a tax 
which will fall chiefly on the large class of wealthy natives 
who have hitherto contributed nothing to the public re- 
venues. The necessity of the case is so great that it seems 
scarcely fair to criticise any tax which is likely to be endured 
without serious murmurs ; but if it be true, as alleged, that 
it was proposed to create a special exemption in favour of 
the official classes, it is difficult to imagine an arrangement 
more palpably impolitic and unjust. The broad principle of 
the new impost is unobjectionable enough. It has long been 
a subject of complaint that the rich trading population of 
India has been allowed to enjoy an absolute exemption from 
all taxation ; and an Income-tax which is estimated at about 
two per cent. is certainly not an oppressive burden. It 
represents less than a tenth part of what the indus- 
trial classes of this country have to bear, in one shape 
or another; and although the mode of assessment is 
much less exact than that which is attempted here, it is free 
from the disagreeable peculiarities which have contributed 
so largely to the unpopularity of our Income-tax. It would 
have been to little purpose to ask the natives of India to 
assess themselves ; and the alternative plan which has been 
preferred is probably the best that could have been devised. 
The whole trading and professional community is divided 
into ten classes, subject to various rates of taxation, from 
200/. a year down to two rupees. The machinery by which 
the classification is to be effected does not yet appear ; but 
the very simple process of assigning each man to his appro- 
priate class, with some right of appeal to correct official 
errors, may probably be worked with very little practical 
difficulty. Until the details of the measure are more fully 
known, the alleged exemptions must remain a mystery. It 
is intelligible enough that the land, which is supposed to pay 
in Government rent as much as can possibly be extracted 
from it, should be free from additional taxation in another 
shape ; but that the tax should be limited to commercial 
and professional incomes, to the exclusion of the large 
revenues of accumulated capital, is so startling that one can 
only account for it by the hypothesis that some further 
measure is contemplated by which the lucky owners of pro- 
perty will be made to furnish their quota to the State. Mr. 
Bricut himself wouldscarcely be able to explain this apparent 
anomaly by his favourite theory of a governing class adjust- 
ing taxation for their own especial benefit ; for the owners 
of large personal property in India are to be found rather 
among the unenfranchised natives than in the ranks of the 
official classes. Unfortunately, the other exemption spcken of 
does give a handle for the criticism of the amiable school 
of politicians who explain everything on the principle of uni- 
versal selfishness. What makes it the more unaccountable 
is the fact that it follows a measure of a directly opposite 
tendency. The modification of the tariff was so arranged as 


to throw an additional burden of about 1,000,000/. a-year 
almost exclusively upon European residents. Perhaps 
an unfair exemption from the Income-tax may have 
been introduced to balance the one-sided incidence of the 
Customs duties. But if this was the idea, it implies a want 
of tact and common sense on the part of the authorities 
which is almost inconceivable. It is not enough that the 
dominant class should be made to pay their fair proportion, 
but even the appearance of invidious partiality should be 
most carefully guarded against. To tax officials obscurely 
and indirectly, while they are relieved from a direct and con- 
spicuous impost, would be to gain all the discredit without 
any of the advantages of partiality. 

The aggregate produce of the additional taxation of the 
present year is estimated at very nearly 3,000,000/. ; and 
there still remains, among the untried resources of the 
Government, the project of a Succession duty, which, if 
practicable, would be one of the best and fairest modes of 
adding to the revenues of the State, besides the reform and 
extension of the banking system, which might enable the 
Government to dispense with the enormous balances of 
coin which it is compelled to keep in the local treasuries. 
It will no doubt be very pleasant for Mr. Witson on his 
arrival at Calcutta to find so much of the most disagreeable 
part of his duties done by other hands. Perhaps it is the hope 
that the system of new taxation will be completed before 
his arrival, that has prompted the extraordinary declarations 
which the Chancellor-elect has made as to his intended 
policy. The Sheffield theory, that the Indian finances were 
to be restored by the principles of Free-trade, has indeed 
been judiciously dropped in the more recent speech at 
Hawick ; and we observe on the latter occasion a creditable 
attempt to say as little as possible on financial matters. Un- 
fortunately, that little is almost as inappropriate as the scheme 
which was ventilated for the gratification of the Master 
Cutler and his guests. In the course of a long speech, only 
two brief digressions into finance are to be met with ; but one 
of these is a repudiation of “ the vulgar expedient of putting 
“his hand into the pockets of the people,” and the other 
amounts to a confession that, unless the military expenditure 
can be very largely reduced, Mr. W1ison sees no alternative 
but to abandon India altogether. The disbanding of troops may 
or may not be practicable in course of time, but this is purely 
a military and political question, for the solution of which the 
special mission of a man of figures was scarcely required, 
To do without expensive luxuries requires moral resolution 
rather than financial genius; and if Mr. Witson is to devote 
himself to the reduction of the army instead of the increase 
of revenue, it is perhaps as well that the financial measures 
of the local Government have been promulgated before his 
arrival. Lord Cannine, not being above the vulgar 
dient which his new Chancellor despises, has already added 
a very respectable sum to the revenues of India; and not- 
withstanding Mr. W1Lson’s magnificent, but rather shadowy 
idea of making the Indian Treasury rich by universal prin- 
ciples in lieu of taxation, he will probably have sagacity 
enough to keep fast hold of the instruments which have just 
been devised for extracting revenue from the pockets of 
people who have hitherto escaped their share of the public 
burdens. 

Unless his practice should prove the reverse of his own 
predictions, one can scarcely imagine for what purpose Mr. 
WILson supposes that he has been installed into his novel 
office. The only positive idea that can be detected in his 
speech is that a benevolent system of government will render 
the military occupation of India unnecessary, and reduce the 
expenditure to so low a point as to make the assistance of a 
distinguished Chancellor of the Exchequer quite a super- 
fluity. Even this notion is propounded in a series of apo- 
phthegms which, if they mean anything, are palpably false. 
“Tam one of those,” says Mr. Wizson, “ who believe that 
“what is right in one part of the world cannot be wrong in 
“another. Iam one of those who believe in the univer- 
“sality of principles. I am one of those who believe that 
“human nature is human nature all the world over. . . . . 
“T am one of those who believe that kindness, gene- 
“rosity, and justice, exercised with a fair and firm hand— 
“whatever the race may be, whatever the time may be— 
“will produce the desired results.” And then follows the 
deduction, that if, we can coax the natives of India into 
affection and good citizenship, we may dispense with our costly 
army, and “the charm of Indian finance will be gone,” but 
that, if Hindoos cannot be taught to submit to an unarmed 


Government, there is no choice for us but the abandonment 
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of India. There is not much financial truth in all this, 
and only a very slight admixture of truth of any kind. 
Mr. Witson, in England, probably considers it right 
that people should govern themselves. In India, he 
is bound to accept the doctrine that it is not necessarily 
wrong to subject one country to the rule of another. 
An English statesman will scarcely deny that there 
are some races, or at any rate one race, whom no 
amount of kindness, liberality, and justice would induce to 
live contentedly under the “ fair and firm hand” of the most 
paternal despotism in the world. It is only because much 
that is right in England would be wrong in Hindostan— 
because our human nature is considerably different from 
their human nature—because the universality of the principles 
which are dominant here is nothing whatever but a myth— 
that such an anomaly as our Eastern Empire exists at all, and 
that Mr. Wutson is about to sail to Calcutta to adjust the 
taxation of millions of British subjects, with whom, on the 
universal principles so grandly invoked, we should have very 
little right to meddle at all. 

The first thing which an Indian statesman has to learn is 
that he is entering upon a new world to which the traditions of 
English political life have only the remotest application ; and 
if Mr. Wi1son is serious in professing to shut his eyes to the 
distinctions between England and India—between the head- 
quarters of civilization and liberty, and a semi-barbarous 
dependency under the domination of a handful of aliens—he 
has much to learn before his financial talent, great as it is, 
is likely to do any real service to the Indian Administration. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE Americans, in their domestic differences, are generally 
contented with theoretical triumphs and defeats. Their 
parties seldom attempt to effect any actual change in the 
laws or in the policy of the Union ; but they like to have 
their turn of office, to carry State and Federal elections, and, 
above all, to be represented for a time by the occupant of the 
White House at Washington. The Presidency is like a 
champion’s belt, a pair of silver sculls, or a prize whip—a 
symbol of victory which the winner has a right to retain for 
four years without any further proof of his superiority. In 
the mean time, trials and trainings are going on which may 
possibly enable the beaten party to retrieve its failure at the 
next periodical contest. When there is really no great dif- 
ference of opinion among different political sections, there 
is a great advantage in the system which enables them to 
amuse themselves with a struggle that is at once exciting 
and harmless. Asa general rule, a President subsides into 
inaction as soon as he has taken his seat and formed his 
Cabinet; and it is only on the approach of his term of office 
that, with a view to his own continuance in power, he con- 
sults the popular taste by some menace against Mexico, or, 
perhaps, by an affront to England. Mr. Bucuanay, having 
announced his determination not to seek re-election, 
is happily at liberty to persevere to the end in his 
undemonstrative and rational course of action. His ad- 
ministration has neither injured his Republican oppo- 
nents nor conferred any undue advantage on his Demo- 
cratic supporters ; and the threatened disruption of the Union 
seems perhaps more distant at the present moment than 
during the electioneering agitation of three years ago. Not- 
withstanding the angry feelings which are excited both in 
the North and in the South by the question of slavery, 
neither party really desires to effect any material change in 
the existing laws of the Confederation. It is admitted on 
all hands that the Slave States are to be left in the undis- 
turbed possession of their present institutions ; nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the revival of the Slave-trade will 
be pressed by any important political party. The minor 
disputes which prevent the sectional controversy from wholly 
dying out may be settled in any way, or left undeter- 
mined, without producing any material change in the sec- 
tional balance of power. In some instances they are chiefly 
kept alive by a desire to promote the interests of various con- 
tingent candidates for the Presidency. The quadrennial fes- 
tival of the great election is already looming in the distance, 
and, before the two great parties can measure their forces, it 
is necessary to select a champion on either side from some of 
the minor political subdivisions. The rival professors of 
party orthodoxy are consequently adjusting their preten- 
sions among themselves before they finally join in the de- 
cisive trial of strength with the great body of their common 
adversarier, 


The Republicans have, on the whole, been gaining since 
the election of Mr. Bucuanan; and, in the absence of any 
pre-eminent claim on the part of their individual leaders, 
they seem disposed to postpone the selection of their can- 
didate for the Presidency. In the last contest they put 
forward, in Colonel Fremont, a name wholly unknown in 
political life, and it is possible that another colourless repre- 
sentative of the cause may, in 1860, supersede more con- 
spicuous and more obnoxious partisans. A professed enemy 
of slavery would have little chance of obtaining doubtful 
votes, and a politician of more moderate views would probably 
be denounced by zealous Republicans as a trimmer. With 
the exception of Mr. Bucuanay, recent Presidents have 
generally been brought forward from the obscurer ranks of 
their respective parties. The Potxs and Pierces were only 
remarkable for an absence of distinction which obviated 
inconvenient jealousies among the bulk of their supporters. 
The orators who approached to the rank of statesmen, Mr. 
Mr. Wessrer, and Mr. Catnouy, were all successively 
disappointed in the hope of attaining the highest post in 
the Union. 

The Democratic party has at present only one leader of 
eminence ; and, like most other able men, Mr. Dovetas has 
a policy of his own which offends the narrower and more 
consistent logic of the thoroughgoing advocates of slavery. 
It has probably become evident to a cool and long-headed 
aspirant to the Presidency that it is impossible to succeed 
in his object unless he can detach some of the Free States 
from the Republican confederacy. Notwithstanding the 
violent language of Southern agitators, a compromise may, 
at the decisive moment, be preferred to a total defeat. The 
Democrats, though they have long depended on the support 
of the Slave States, are not by any means identical with the 
local defenders of Southern institutions. The section of 
their body which prefers its own supremacy in the Union 
to the mere maintenance and extension of slavery seems 
likely to attach itself to the fortunes of Mr. Dovatas, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of more eager zealots. The 
practical controversy which supplies a pretext for the 
personal discussions on the choice of a Democratic candi- 
date relates to the position of slaveholders in the Territories 
of the Union. According to the pure pro-slavery doc- 
trine, property in negroes as well as in other chattels 
must be protected by Federal laws in all those parts of 
the Union which are not yet constituted into States. 
The question is not likely to occur in practice, inas- 
much as free-settlers take the start of slaveholders in 
emigration to an unoccupied district. But as long as a new 
settlement holds no recognised political position, it would 
seem that the colonists must necessarily be entitled to all the 
rights of property which they possessed in the State to which 
they belonged. A Territory is in itself an inchoate State, 


/and in the meantime it forms an organized community. 


The moderate Democrats assert that the settlers have a right 
to choose their own provisional institutions, and Mr. 
Dovetas has adroitly availed himself of the traditional 
adherence of the party to the cause of local independence. 
The alliance of democracy with slavery is founded on the 
principle of State sovereignty, and on the limitation in 
every disputed case of the Federal right of interference. 
The Southern States are in a false position when they appeal 
to the general power of the Union, and Mr. Dovetas has 
the opportunity of reminding dissentients that he is only 
enforcing the formulas to which they have repeatedly 
pledged themselves. When the Missouri invaders forced 
slavery on Kansas by a sham election, Mr. Dovueias 
strenuously supported a result which was ostensibly regular 
and legal. The Anti-slavery party in the Territory has since 
got the upper hand, and there is no inconsistency in main- 
taining that the majority ought still to determine the policy 
of the Territory. Mr. Dova.as is probably well aware that 
parties are not always willing to abide by theories which 
unexpectedly operate against themselves ; but it is his business 
to secure the success of the Democrats by his own election 
as President rather than to flatter the prejudices of the 
Southern slaveholders. 

If any American patriot is a politician without being a 
partisan, he must desire to postpone as long as possible a 
sectional struggle between the Northern and Southern 
States of the Union. It is undesirable im all countries that 


political divisions should coincide with the stratification of 
society, or with the lines of provincial demarcation. Whig 
and Federalist, Tory and Radical, may arrange or compro- 
mise their differences, but a quarrel between rich and poor 
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is founded on unavoidable distinctions ; and an antagonism 
between Carolina and Massachusetts partakes of the nature 
of hostility to foreigners, and is beyond the reach of discus- 
sion and of prudent conciliation. The great merit of the 
Democratic party has consisted in its preference of general 

litical interests to the sectional feelings and opinions of the 
North. Its preponderance would be at an end if it was con- 
tent to identify itself with the exclusive pretensions of the 
Southern States. The slaveholders will probably at last 
support Mr. Douvexas against a Republican opponent, and 
his advocacy of the right of the Territories to exclude slavery 
at their pleasure will have given him a powerful claim on 
the great body of Northern Democrats. 


THE MONITEUR ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


HE French Government has taken two opportunities 
during the past week to explain, in the columns of the 
Moniteur, what are the relations in which the Government and 
the Press stand toward each other. When the hopes of the 
Paris journalists had been excited, or were said to have been 
excited, by the announcement that all existing warnings were 
withdrawn, and when it was expected that greater general 
liberty was to be allowed to the Press, the leading writers 
summed up what they wanted by saying that they desired to 
be subject only to a regular process of law, and not to be at the 
mercy of an official. The J/onitewr now tells them that they 
have a law by which they are judged—that they are not 
at the mercy of any ordinary oflicial, but that a journal must 
be condemned by the decision of the Minister of the Interior. 
That law is the decree of 1852, which is so vague in its terms 
that there is scarcely any expression of opinion which a little 
hostile ingenuity could not bring within its scope. It is 
forbidden to write anything which shall tend to excite one 
portion of the nation against another, and almost any possible 
criticism of men or measures might be said to offend against 
this prohibition. Nor is there any great security in the dis- 
cretion of the Minister of the Interior. All sorts of persons 
are selected for that office, and one leading qualification 
seems to be that the antecedents of the Minister shall give 
every reason to suppose that he is personally unfit to decide 
on delicate questions of construction, or to form any judg- 
ment on the meaning of nicely chosen terms. He is there- 
fore very open to the suggestions of meaner officials, and if 
he does not dare to take any great step without being sure 
that his master approves it, he can be easily impelled to apply 
a petty torture to any of the obscurer journals that may 
incur the displeasure of his subordinates. Moreover, the 
Minister of the Interior, as the organ of Imperial policy, does 
not always look on the same things with the same eyes. Some- 
times a policy of mildness may be enjoined, and the Minister 
lets the press hazard some of the very mild observations that 
are thought dangerous in France. Ina month or two the 
turn for a more rigorous policy may have come, and everything 
the journalist writes is regarded in its blackest colours. The 
writer can therefore never be sure of the standard by which 
he will be judged. There is nothing really in the existing state 
of things which in the least answers to what the journalists 
meant when they said they desired to be answerable only 
to a legal tribunal, and to have their writings tested by 
the sole inquiry whether they came within the scope of an 
express enactment. Of course the Moniteur was perfectly 
aware of this ; and the rebuke administered to the Opposition 
journals, by telling them that they already had what they 
asked, was only meant as an indirect way of reminding them 
that they had no chance whatever of getting it. The fact is— 
and it is well known both to the Opposition writers who pre- 
tend to hope for the concession of legal securities and to the 
ministers of the Imperial policy—that the Emperor cannot 
trust to the check of fixed law to restrain the license of the 
press; because the classes through whom the law must be 
administered, or who would be the keenest critics of its 
working, are precisely the classes on whom he cannot rely. 
It would not be possible to find jurors of a high character 
who, if left to themselves, would be inclined to back up the 
Empire at all hazards. If juries were packed, or the decision 
committed, as at present, to the decision of inferior judges, 
still the criticism of Paris would be constantly kept alive. 
As long as the Empire exists, it is quite impossible that the 
Press should be free in the sense that it shall only be liable 
for distinct infractions of a distinct law, according to the 
decision of persons independent of the Government. This is 
what we mean by the liberty of the press in England, and it 


is absurd to suppose that anything like this could exist in 
Imperial France. 

The Aoniteur has subsequently intimated what are the ex- 
pressions of opinion that will henceforth be sternly repressed. 
No journal will be allowed to hint that a general line of 
policy is better than the line of policy represented by the 
Empire. The usual method of committing this offence, when 
a journal is very bold, is to praise English institutions ; and 
if the journal is very audacious, it quotes one of the many 
sentences in which the Emperor has himself expressed his 
admiration of England. The conclusion drawn is, that if the 
Emperor admires free institutions, despotism cannot be a 
necessary part of his political programme, and that France 
may hope to beas freeas England. Articles written after this 
fashion arestigmatized by the Moniteur as “party manceuvres,” 
and are henceforth to be suppressed. The Empire rests 
on the assumption that the French are unfit for freedom, 
that they do not generally care in the least for it, and that 
the wishes for political liberty which are formed or expressed 
in France emanate from a small knot of persons whose preten- 
sions have been terminated by utter defeat. Apparently it 
seems a very harmless sentiment to say that France should 
enjoy institutions of which the Emperor has expressed his 
warm approbation. But the defence of the present despotism 
rests entirely on the ground that France ought to have, and 
wishes to have, something different. To praise free institu- 
tions is therefore to oppose the change which introduced 
the Empire. There cannot be the least doubt that this is 
well understood on both sides, and that the real object of 
the articles in praise of England is to express a dislike of the 
existing state of things in France. But the position now 
occupied by the French Government towards the Press is 
full of instruction as to the character and the strength of the 
Empire. In spite of all his successes of various kinds, 
Louis Napoueon is evidently not strong enough to despise 
the “parties” whose mancuvres he represses by main 
force. He cannot trust to the affection of the French 
for his cause and his dynasty. If he could, there is no more 
reason why he should not tolerate praises of liberty than 
why a constitutional king should feel afraid of the mani- 
festoes of extreme Catholics. The Armonia does not 
frighten the Court of Turin, because the bulk of the Pied- 
montese, and most persons of station and education, do not 
sympathize with the opinions of the paper. But the Empire 
is not strong enough to allow the theories on which it rests 
to be discussed. Nor is there any sign that it either will 
or can change its character. Its apologists used to announce 
that the time would soon come when the Emprror would 
feel sure of his throne, and would restore liberty to France. 
This, as we might always have guessed, and as the Moniteur 
now actually acknowledges, cannot be. Every concession to 
liberty is a concession to a hostile party, and an abnegation 
of the principles on which the Empire rests. 

The Government, however, expresses a wish that its acts 
should be criticised. If its general policy is accepted, if 
it is agreed that no political changes are to be desired, then 
the particular acts of the Government may be discussed, 
and perhaps blamed. It might, for example, be open to 
a journalist to disapprove of the occupation of Cochin China. 
But the license only extends a very short way. For if 
the Minister of the Interior happened to be under orders 
to use vigour and strike a panic into the hearts of jour- 
nalists, or if any of his subordinates had a personal grudge 
against a particular journal, it would not be difficult to 
show, of any adverse criticism whatever, that it tended either 
to lower the dignity of the Emperor, or to set one set of 
persons in opposition to some other set of persons. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the permission to criticise the acts of the 
Government merely means that journalists may safely point 
out faint objections to the course taken in insignificant 
matters, provided that there is no public or private reason 
why they should not be intimidated or their property 
damaged. The result is that the highest journals, and espe- 
cially the Journal des Débats, abstain ordinarily from all 
political discussion. As that journal cannot enter on a fair and 
full discussion, it will not enter on a partial one. It is only 
when a question arises in which the view it wishes to recom- 
mend is adopted by a large portion of Frenchmen of all 
parties, that it speaks out. It ventured to insist on security 
being given for the uninterrupted liberty of religious dissent, 
because, although the majority of Frenchmen may think 
that for people who are foolish enough to wish for a religion 
one form is quite enough, there is a powerful minority who 
contend that, as all forms of religion are equally foolish, 
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they ought to be put on a par. But usually the Débats 
preserves a total silence on home politics, and takes an 
evident pride in not bestowing the slightest notice on the 
most important announcements on internal affairs which it 
inserts from the Moniteur. To those, however, who are ac- 
customed to follow the niceties of management by which 
the Débats and other papers in a similar position are 
steered through the difficulties of their present time of 
affliction, slight but significant hints are given of the 
mode in which the conductors of the journals regard the 
events of the day. Sometimes this is effected by a 
total silence—sometimes by a terse, ironical description of 
what is going on—sometimes by an expression of innocent 
wonder at the tone taken by the Government press. The 
style, the sharpness, and clearness of French journalist c 
writing has also very little degenerated, and thus the Paris 
press still retains considerable importance, although real 
political discussion is forbidden it. But the provincial 
press withers under the blight. The position of a pro- 
vincial journalist is too precarious and too obscure to 
attract any man of standing and character. The local 
press is therefore a mere instrument for spreading through 
the departments effusions of coarse adulation to the 
Empgror. As the same opinions and the same sentiments 
prevail everywhere in the columns of the press, it has been 
found convenient to have the articles written at Paris, and 
sent as a sort of circular to be inserted in the different pro- 
vincial papers. A company has been formed at Paris, 
which offers to supply, at a fabulously low price, any 
amount of local bursts of enthusiasm towards the Emperor 
and his dynasty, and the most varied descriptions of the 
French eagle, of the attitudes it assumes, and the different 
ornaments and decorations it may be supposed to wear on 
its neck, wings, or feet. It is thus that, by a happy union of 
military firmness and private speculation, the “ party 
“ manceuvres” are defeated which threaten to remind French- 
men that they have not always acquiesced in the great truth 
that they were predestined to political slavery. 


THE ST. JUAN OUTRAGE. 


tip insult recently offered to the English nation by a 
petty force of American soldiers may lead to serious 
consequences, if the good sense of both nations does not 
intervene. Every other year we seem to be on the verge 
of war with the United States. Americans are so touchy, 
so sensitive, and, if truth must be spoken, occasionally so 
intemperate, that it is difficult to keep on good terms 
with them. For the sake of preserving peace, we fre- 
quently have to repress little rising fits of indignation 
at their cavalier way of treating us. We are quite 
prepared to make allowances for a high-spirited people, 
and in diplomatic disputes to give the benefit of the 
doubt, if there be a doubt, to America. At the same time, 
there are limits to national forbearance. On the present 
occasion our kinsmen are so clearly in the wrong, and the 
outrage committed against us is so unprovoked, that it is im- 
possible for Englishmen to submit in silence. There cannot 
be two opinions on the point. A foolish and hectoring 
official at St. Juan has grossly affronted us. It is difficult 
to conceive how the Government at Washington can, for a 
single moment, sanction his proceedings, and it is certain 
that all generous Americans will view with indignation and 
contempt an act of vulgar and offensive bravado. 

The island which has been forcibly occupied by American 
troops lies between Vancouver's Island and the continent, 
in the Gulf of Georgia, through whose waters the Oregon 
frontier line was intended by the Treaty of 1846 to pass. 
It was stipulated in that treaty that the boundary of the 
United States should coincide with an imaginary line 
running through the middle of the gulf channel to the 
Pacific Ocean. As the Gulf of Georgia happens, however, 
to be parted into more than one channel by a cluster of 
islands, of which St. Juan is the chief, the letter of the 
treaty is a little ambiguous. Is the channel meant the 
Canal de Haro, which is the passage nearest to Van- 
couver’s Island on the west of the group? So say the 
Americans, and assert their right to St. Juan accordingly. 
Does the treaty allude to the great Rosario Strait on the 
American side of the gulf, the only regular channel in use 
at the date of the negotiations of 1846? If so, St. Juan and 
its sisters islands belong exclusively, as hitherto, tous. For 
thirteen years the controversy had gone on between the two 
nations, Boundary Commissioners had been appointed in an 


amicable spirit, and strict orders given by both Governments 
to the local authorities to avoid every act calculated to pro- 
voke a conflict. The difficulty was not one of title or of 
right, but of mere interpretation, It was perfectly imma- 
terial which of us was in present possession of the ground, 
All that we wanted to know was to what channel the de- 
scription in the treaty of 1846 was most applicable. 

The great men of “the greatest nation upon earth” have 
their own peculiar way of deciding controversies. Diplomacy 
might have been still weaving her meshes round the im- 
portant question but for the appearance of a notable per- 
sonage on the scene. General Harvey, leader of the forces 
of the United States upon the coast, resolved, as ALEXANDER 
did, to cut the Gordian knot which Commissioners were 
vainly endeavouring to disentangle. The dispute was, it is 
true, a friendly one. But the General was relentless, and 
had got his eye upon glory. The dispute was a geographical 
one. “Generalis sum Americanus et super geographicam,” 
thought General Harney. Pacific envoys had been balancing 
the conflicting claimsof their respective countries long enough. 
Like Brennus of old—who, as far asa benighted heathen could 
be, was himself a Filibuster—the General determined to throw 
his sword into the scale. Bent ona terrible campaign, he led off, 
conformably to all the principles of strategy, with a ruse de 
guerre. There is nothing like lulling an enemy into false 
security. The General opened hostilities against the 
Governor of Vancouver’s Island with an afternoon call— 
pacem duello miscuit. The manceuvre, though a daring one 
for times of peace, was happily effected without loss of life. 
He was asked to dinner, and like a second ALFRED in the 
Danish camp, passed a convivial evening with the un- 
suspecting Englishman, who perhaps little knew the heroic 
soul of the Harney with whom he sat. Next morning 
he retired to his own head-quarters, and forged a thunder- 
bolt of war. Sixty-three men, three cannon, a drummer, 
two constables, and a custom-house officer, were suddenly 
landed under his direction on St. Juan, in the teeth 
of an English judge, and under a severe cannonade of 
interrogatories from the astonished squatters. Their 
duty was—so ran the orders of Harney the Audacious—to 
capture an inferior, to fight an equal, and to protest against 
a superior force. The sixty-six soldiers pitched their tents 
and beat about for an unseen force to capture or to fight. 
The custom-house official levied a tremendous tax on all 
exports or imports, and issued proclamations to an imaginary 
population. ‘ Constables Smita and Hicerns” assumed the 
badges of their dignity, and made arrangements for taking 
the entire British army, could it only be discovered, into 
custody. It was a proud moment for each member of that 
daring band. Ajax, son of Oileus, defied the lightning, when 
his blood was up. Mrs. Partington, of immortal memory, 
was once known to attack the Atlantic with a mop. General 
Harvey was now at war with the British Empire. 

Fortunately for the General and his sixty-six fellow 
patriots, the Governor of British Columbia was a man of 
sense. Had he been an American colonel, or a candidate 
for the President's Chair, or the editor of a Washington 
newspaper, he would have bombarded the intruder’s camp, or 
put all the occupants, including the two special constables, 
to the sword, and the war between General Harney and 
Great Britain would have become international. As he was 
only an English gentleman, he contented himself with de- 
spatching an overwhelming force to protect the few British 
settlers on St. Juan, and treated the General—no doubt to 
that hero’s great disgust—as a monomaniac who had disobeyed 
the orders of his own Government. As a matter of form he 
protested against the occupation of the island, and sent home 
for further instructions. Deprived of the pleasure of cap- 
turing or being captured, General Harney was compelled to 
wait and see whether his acts found favour in the eyes of the 
United States executive. By this time the adventurous 
warrior’s suspense is probably over. Unless some evil 
chance has brought about a collision between his troops and 
ours, not much mischief, we trust, will have been done. 

The little island of St. Juan is chiefly important to Eng- 
land as commanding the entrance by sea to her possessions 
on the Fraser River, which are rising in value every day. 
To the Americans it is of no importance whatever, except, it 
may be, as a military outpost against the hordes of Indians 
who hang upon the frontiers. The plain sense of the treaty 
of 1846 is seemingly with us, though the diplomatists of the 
United States profess to have cogent arguments on their side. 
We are not in the least anxious to squabble over debateable 


ground, or to strain a syllable of the most unintelligible docu- 
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ment in the world beyond what is fair; but Englishmen are 
not inclined to bate an inch of their pretensions at the 
bidding of some obscure military bully. They would sooner 
resign a questionable claim than go to war ; but they would 
sooner go to war a hundred times than be hectored out of 
a single rood of land. The quarrel, in such a case, would 
not be whether or no we were to have St. Juan, but 
whether it was to be taken from us, pendente lite, by 
an American Filibuster. General Harney is good enough, 
no doubt, against Mexicans and Central Republicans—he 
had better not meddle with Englishmen. Unless we over- 
estimate the manliness and courtesy of Americans, he will 
not succeed in establishing anything but an unenviable repu- 
tation among his countrymen. The United States and 
England are natural allies, destined, sooner or later, to be- 
come fast and tried friends. The first element of friendship 
is mutual respect, and it will never be wanting as far as Eng- 
land’ can contribute to it. Free-handed and out-spoken 
nations will sometimes act and speak roughly towards one 
another, It is for the public opinion and the Government 
of each to prevent chance irritation rankling into a sore, 
and hot temper assuming the form of deliberate insult. 


AGRICULTURAL SPEECHES. 


{INCE the death and burial of the Corn-law controversy, 
\J the conventional outline of agricultural speeches has 
been unfortunately monotonous. It is always considered 
proper at the commencement to declare that politics are 
excluded from these useful and social meetings; and the 
speaker, having thus satisfied his conscience, unavoidably pro- 
ceeds to dilate on reform, national defences, foreign policy, 
and the other topics which furnish a scanty pasture for 
orators and journalists. It is not easy to suggest any alter- 
native material for a speech if political questions were really 
set aside. The local news of the neighbourhood might in- 
volve undesirable personalities; and agriculture itself, though 
highly interesting and important in practice, is not an ex- 
citing subject to talk about. County members can scarcely 
dilate in public, after the manner of Sturm’s Reflections, on 
the beneficent properties and predestined uses of a turnip. 
How round, how white, how smooth, how nutritious, and 
what excellent cover the tops afford for partridges in Sep- 
tember! On the best methods of cultivating turnips it might 
be possible to speak at greater length but for the considera- 
tion that the audience understands tillage and manure much 
better than the orator. It is only when the great man of 
the occasion is also, like Lord Sranuey, preternaturally wise, 
that admiring farmers are taught from the head of the dinner- 
table how to transact their daily business. Commonplace 
country magnates, therefore, after the preliminary protest, 
always fall back upon politics, though, at the present moment, 
they might almost find as ready a source of inspiration in 
turnips. 

At an Oxfordshire meeting a few days ago, some of the 
speakers oddly floundered into a kind of retrospective dis- 
cussion on Free-trade; but, on the whole, the intentions of 
the Emperor of the Frencu and the prospects of the China 
war naturally supply the principal matter of after-dinner re- 
creation. If it is not easy to say anything original on the 
common topics of the day, the habit of speaking on public 
affairs at local gatherings is still not without its value. The 
commonplace remark that agricultural dinners promote the 
union of different classes may, as far as it has any meaning, 
be interpreted into the statement that the community at 
large ought to keep up through its leaders an habitual interest 
in politics. The formal assemblages in which the constitu- 
encies of large boroughs receive from their members an 
account of their conduct are too much confined to the domi- 
nant party, while the speakers are scarcely at liberty to 
select their favourite topics. At agricultural dinners, the 
statements of opinion which are elicited have a voluntary 
appearance, and all parties have an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing that there is really little difference in the political doc- 
trines which prevail amongst educated men. There is also a 
great advantage in the absence of a resolution by which the 
meeting might bind itself to adopt the sentiments of parti- 


cular orators. The only suggestions which are likely to be |- 


really valuable are precisely those with which the audience 
is not previously prepared implicitly to agree. 

Although farmers like to hear a political speech, as they 
may take a fancy to a song or a bottle of port, their societies 
and meetings depend on the personal interest which they 
take in their own pursuits, and on the traditionally social 


character of the class. Manufacturers are not in the habit 
of dining together in public after a competitive exhibition 
of their products, nor do the members of various trades cele- 
brate social festivities, except for some professedly charitable 
purpose. Of all industrial pursuits, farming alone involves 
an inexhaustible interest independently of pecuniary profit. 
Notwithstanding the admirable ingenuity and beauty of 
many mechanical and chemical processes, no man forges, or 
spins, or dyes for the pure love of the occupation. A farmer, 
dealing more immediately with the common operations of 
nature, finds an artistic pleasure, as well as an economic 
satisfaction, in the contemplation of a heavy crop, or of a 
well-bred herd of cattle. As his market is practically 
unlimited, he regards the prosperity of his equals with com- 
paratively little dissatisfaction; and perhaps he may have 
derived from the vicious legislation of former times the 
wholesome habit of identifying his own interests with the 
welfare of the class to which he belongs. 

The connexion of the land with a social hierarchy furnishes 
another reason for the association of agricultural pursuits 
with convivial and political habits of intercourse. The 
landlord, the farmer, and the labourer still continue to 
present the image or the reality of a completely organized 
society. The goodwill of the farmers is indispensable to the 
political importance of the great landowners, and the entire 
rural community likes to know that the first men in the 
country share its own predilection for cattle and dogs and 
horses. The ideal of each agricultural grade is that imme- 
diately above it ; and while the manufacturer intends, in his 
own person or in those of his descendants, to take rank as a 
country gentleman, the squire wishes only to become a 
greater squire, or possibly to expand, without changing his 
condition, into the consummate dignity of a peer. Mr. 
Bricut expresses a natural feeling with characteristic bitter- 
ness in his frequent denunciations of the narrowing accumu- 
lation of landed property ; but it unluckily happens that 
tenants, for the most utilitarian reasons, invariably prefer to 
hold under the owners of great estates. A small landlord 
can seldom be liberal or enterprising, nor can a farmer who 
makes ten or twelve per cent. on his capital afford to sink it 
in land which will return only three and a-half. For these 
reasons, the constant encroachments of great proprietors 
beyond their ancient bounds are unpopular rather with the 
minor gentry whom they displace than with their own 
equals or with the tenant-farmers in their neighbourhood. 
A. large landowner, with plenty of money and a tolerably 
liberal character, may count among the many felicities of his 
position an approximate exemption from the envy and ill-will 
of all who are near enough to hurt or to annoy him. 

Impending revolutions in trade and economy seem likely 
only to increase the prosperity of the happy farmer and of 
the happier landlord. The price of grain, indeed, may be 
expected rather to diminish than to increase as the Western 
prairies are brought into communication with the Atlantic, 
or when perhaps the useless harvests of the Punjab are 
sent by the Indus to the sea. The agricultural community 
will be consoled by reflecting that the loss wilt fall most 
heavily on the tithe-owner, while it is impossible to touch 
the monopoly of live-stock, which will become constantly 
more profitable as the market extends with the growing 
wealth of the industrious classes. Yet a few years, and the 
depreciation of gold will confer a bonus on the owners of 
land and on every denomination of producers. With tithes 
and taxes sinking as prices gradually rise, agricultural 
meetings may be expected to become more contented, more 
enthusiastic, and more entirely at leisure to discuss the 
general politics which, at the worst, will leave the sources of 
rural prosperity untouched. It will be difficult even for 
packed Parliaments formed on Mr. Bricut’s model to check - 
the progress which demagogues from the towns naturall 
envy. Perhaps the introduction of the Code Napoléon, wit 
the compulsory division of landed property, might gradually 
impoverish the whole agricultural body by pauperizing the 
owners in the first instance. If the counties allow them- 
selves to be swamped or virtually disfranchised, the political 
consequences which may follow will deserve little compassion. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Ts discovery of authentic evidence of the fate of Sir John 


Franklin’s expedition brings to a close one of the most sin- 
ular episodes in the nautical and scientific history of this country. 
We have frequently had occasion to comment on the accounts 
which different persons who have taken part in the search after 
the missing expedition have given of their operations; and 
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some of the books which we have thus noticed, have been | 

erhaps as remarkable as any books of travels ever published. | 

he wonderful narrative of Dr. Kane, and Mr. Sherard Osborne’s | 
account of Sir R. M‘Clure’s discovery of the North-West Passage, 
which had been so long the dream of Arctic explorers, are en- 
titled, both by their moral and by their literary merits, to a 
very high and permanent place in literature; for they record 
feats of courage, perseverance, and moraland physical endurance 
which have never, we think, been equalled in real life or even in | 
fiction. Indeed, the exploits performed in the search after Sir 
John Franklin would appear to have been more extraordinary | 
than those which he wth snd himself, great as they undoubtedly 
were. The whole history is one of the most varied, romantic, 
and heroic to be met with in modern times. 

It must, however, be confessed that, grand as is the spectacle 
of the heroism lavished on the double object of assisting Sir John 
Franklin and exploring the Arctic regions, the history of the 
matter is one of the most intricate and complicated that can be 
conceived. To make out precisely where the different expe- 
ditions went, what they wanted, and what they effected, is no 
easy task. It now appears that several of the most distinguished 
of them were as wide of the mark at which they aimed as if they 
had searched the Atlantic or the Pacific. Thus, Sir R. M‘Clure 
did not cross Sir Jonn Franklin’s track till he reached Barrow 
Strait; Dr. Kane went in a direction entirely opposite to that in 
which the wreck took place ; and the squadron under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Belcher left the essential point far to the 
south-east. This is no discredit to these eminent men. It 
merely shows how large a net it was necessary to cast in order 
that every part of the frozen archipelago which surrounds the 
Pole might be thoroughly explored. It is, however, a curious fact, 
that the scene of the catastrophe should have been the very last 
portion of the whole region which was thoroughly explored. 

The intricate manner in which land and water are mixed 
together in the Polar Seas makes it extremely difficult to give a 
clear view of the subject without the help of maps; but we will 
make an attempt to do so. The general configuration of the 
Polar regions is somewhat as follows :—Between Greenland and 
North America lies Davis’s Strait, which opens into Baffin’s Bay. 
From the west of Baffin’s Bay runs a broad arm of the sea which, 
under the names of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, leads 
into a sort of basin called Melville Sound. Melville Sound is 
surrounded on all sides by large irregular islands, two of which 
at its western extremity, called Melville Island, on the N.E., and 
Banks’s Land, on the 8. W., are separated by Banks’s Strait, which 
leads into the frozen, but otherwise open, sea that extends 
along the western coast of North America, and communicates 
with the North Pacific Ocean by Behring’s Straits. This is the 
North-West Passage, first discovered by Sir R. M‘Clure. It may 
be roughly compared to the passage from the Greek Archipelago 
to the Black Sea. If the former stands for Baflin’s Bay, and the 
latter for the sea which is entered from the Pacific by Behring’s 
Straits, the Dardanelles will roughly stand for Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow’s Strait, the Sea of Marmora for Melville Sound, and 
the Bosphorus for Banks’s Strait. This passage, however, is not 
a simple one, but is broken up by several straits and inlets, which 

“yun out of it towards the north and towards the south. At the 
point of junction between Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait— 
which, to vary the comparison, stand in the relative positions of 
Holborn and Oxford-street—one wide channel runs to the north, 
and two others to the south. ‘The northern passage, which may 
be compared to Gray’s-inn-lane, is called Wellington Channel ; 
the two southern passages, which may be represented respectively 
by Fetter-lane and Chancery-lane, are Prince Regent's Inlet and 
Peel Sound; and the island which separates them is North 
Somerset. South of North Somerset lie two other islands (if, 
indeed, one of them is not a part of the main land of North 
America), Boothia and King William’s Land. Boothia stands to 
North Somerset in precisely the same relation as Sardinia to 
Corsica, and is separated from it by Bellot Strait. King Wil- 
Tiam’s Land lies to the west, and somewhat to the south of 
Boothia; and south of these lie the North American Continent 
and the Great Fish or Back River. 1t was on the western coast 
of King William’s Island that the remains of Franklin's party 
were found, and his ships were abandoned in the ice a short 
distance to the west of its northern extremity. 

The course taken by Sir John Franklin seems to have been 
as follows ;—His ships were last seen on the 26th July, 1845, in 
the middie of Baflin’s Bay. From thence it appears that he 
made his way to Barrow Strait, and instead of proceeding 
through the strait into Melville Sound, turned to the north up 
Wellington Channel, and proceeding round Cornwallis Island 
- of the northerly boundaries of Melville Sound,) returned to 

eechy Island, at the bottom of Wellington Channel, and there 
wintered. It does not appear that he pursued his course through 
Melville Sound to the westward, but he turned to the south, and 
on the 12th September, 1846, was beset by the ice at a point a 
little to the north of the northern extremity of King William’s 
Island, which he may probably have reached by descending 
Peel’s Sound. Here the ships were imprisoned, drifting no 
doubt in the ice for more than a year and a half, for they were 
abandoned on the 22nd April, 1848, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of King William’s Island, at no great distance from 
the point where they were beset. It was during this eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, on the 11th June, 1847, that Sir John 


Franklin died. On abandoning the ships, the survivors, 105 in 
number, under the command of Captain Crozier, landed, with the 


intention of making their way overland to the Great Fish River, 


| and left a paper which has just been discovered, stating these 
' facts. A second paper to the same effect, but dated a fortnight 
| later, was also discovered. It is the last authentic record of 


their proceedings. ‘The rest is conjecture founded on hearsay, 


| and on discoveries which are still vexatiously incomplete. Several 


natives discovered by Lieutenant Hobson and Captain M‘Clintock, 
spoke to the fact that the white men had left the ship, and that 
many of them had fallen by the road on their way towards the 


| Great Fish River; and on examining the locality many discoye- 


ries were made which corroborated this statement. Great quan- 
tities of clothing and stores were found strewed about at the 
place where the landing occurred and the paper was found ; and 
a boat mounted on a sledge containing two skeletons and a quan- 


| tity of stores of various kinds, was also discovered in a position 


which appeared to indicate that an effort had been made to 
return with it to the abandoned ships. Several other skeletons 
and a variety of articles of different kinds which had obviously 
belonged to members of the expedition were found on the shores 
of Kirg William’s Island. With the exception of the evidence 
of the Esquimaux, nothing whatever has been ascertained as to 
the fate of the party commanded by Captain Crozier. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said upon the subject, we 
cannot but feel that, so long as the fate of this body of men is not 
cleared up, it would ill become the country to abandon all hopes 
of learning more on the subject. It is highly probable that 
some of them, at-all events, reached the Continent; and, as hu- 
man life can be, and is, supported by the savage tribes who inhabit 
these regions, it is not impossible that a few of them may still be 
living amongst the Esquimaux or the Indian tribes who inhabit 
the extreme north of the American Continent. It would, more- 
over, be on every account of great consequence to discover the 
wrecks of the Hrebus and Terror; and, as we now know exactly 
where to look for them, and as avery small expedition would 
suflice for the discovery of all that ever can be discovered, it would 
seem important that the trifling additional effort which would be 
required should not be omitted. Wecannot sympathize with the 
language which is only too common about the duty of not 
risking more valuable lives. The number of men required would 
be very small. Captain M‘Clintock had with him no more than 
23 in all, and no one would be under compulsion. Men risk their 
lives every day on far less serious matters; and life would not 
be worth the trouble of keeping if they did not. No one objects 
to fox-hunting, or to climbing the Alps, or to trading with the 
Coast of Africa, because such pursuits are dangerous for impru- 
dent, timid, or weakly persons ; and we cannot conceive why men 
who are ready and willing to take the risk of an Arctic voyage 
should be discouraged from doing so. The object in view is 
worth as much as a cargo of palm-oil, and the risk from the cold 
and ice in the one case is not much greater than the risk from 
fever in the other. To send out a great expedition would, of 
course, be unjustifiable ; but to enable some 30 or 40 volunteers 
torun the risk implied in an adventurous expedition is altogether 
another thing, and if such an offer is made to the Admiralty, we 
aes it may be accepted. 

jith ae ry to the expedition which has just returned, we 
have as yet but few details ; but there can be no doubt that it has 
been conducted with all the gallantry which the former exploits of 
Arctic explorers would have led us to expect. The Yox wintered 
near Beilot’s Strait, and Captain M‘Clintock, Captain Young, 
and Lieutenant Hobson seem to have made journeys in 
different directions on sledges, the result of which was to elicit 
the information which we have described. It would appear that 
these journeys involved the greatest hardships and exertions, and, 
on some occasions, imminent danger. We hope that a more 
detailed account of them may be shortly laid before the public. 

It is an act of justice to point out that though the locality in 
which Sir John Franklin’s ships were abandoned, and in which 
the relics of his crews have been found, has only just been 
effectively explored, the probability that its exploration would 
throw light on the fate of the missing expedition was suggested 
nearly ten years ago by a gentleman who personally took part in 
an attempt to carry out his own suggestion. This was Mr. W. 
Parker Snow, to whose writings we have had occasion to refer 
more than once in these columns. In January, 1850, Mr. Snow 
wrote a letter to Lady Franklin (printed in the Parliamentar 
Papers respecting the Arctic expeditions for that year) in whic 
he suggested that a party should be send overland to the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the Great Fish River, and that this party 
should separate into three branches—one to proceed westwards 
towards the easternmost limits of discovery then made from 
Behring’s Straits—another north, towards the magnetic pole— 
and a third somewhat to the east of north, towards Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. The western division was~to bear to the east, 
and the eastern to the west, so as ultimately to unite with the 
central division which was to make for the magnetic pole. If 
this plan had been adopted, either the western or the central 
division must have come upon Captain Crozier’s party, or, at any 
rate, on traces of them. 

In the spring after this suggestion, Lady Franklin sent out a 
small vessel called tle Prince Albert, under the command of 
Captain Forsyth, in which Mr. Snow served as second officer. 
The object of this expedition was “ to convey a party to Regent 
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Inlet, for the search of its western shore, and of the passages or 
isthmuses connecting it with, or dividing it from, the Western 
Sea.” The _ proposed was to explore from the north the 
same tract of country which Mr. Snow had proposed to explore 
from the south; and there is a considerable probability that if 
the design had been carried out it would have succeeded, for the 
parties from the Fox started from the very place (Brentford Bay) 
which would have been the point of departure for the explora- 
tions of the Prince Albert if she had succeeded in reaching it. 
No attempt of the kind was, however, made, and the Prince 
Albert returned to England without wintering. It is justice to 
Mr. Snow to say that there are a variety of intimations in an 
account of the voyage of the Prince Albert which he pub- 
lished on his return, that he was anxious that further explo- 
rations should be made. At all events, he is entitled to the 
credit of having pointed out, nearly ten years before their dis- 
covery, the place where the relics of the missing crews were 
actually found, 


SCHOOL-FEEDING. 


lew MARTINEAU has lately written a paper in Once a Week 

on the causes which predispose children to the diseases of 
later life. The miseries of a bad digestion and the slow torture of 
pulmonary ailments are, without doubt, very often entailed on 
the man or woman by the treatment which the child has received. 
It is melancholy to aes on a company of school-girls or school- 
boys, aud to think of the grisly troop of the ministers of death 
that are awaiting them in the vale of life. Miss Martineau 
wishes to establish that very many of the diseases of maturity might 
be avoided by early care, and that the average of human life 
might be almost indefinitely extended if the obvious requirements 
of the body were made a chief part of education. She has the gift 
of putting whatever she has to say clearly and forcibly ; and with 
1nost of her remarks we entirely agree. She insists, for instance, 
that English children of both sexes should be taught to swim. 
The very small number of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
who can swim is a very strange fact in the history of a 
maritime people, and of a people that from various causes 
are continually passing from one end of the ocean to the 
other. In France, women are very commonly taught to 
swim; and there is even more reason why Englishwomen 
should swim than Frenchwomen. ‘Then there can be no doubt 
children ought to be given good, well-cooked food, and to 
be sent to sleep in rooms where the air is pure and fresh, and 
where there is every convenience for washing. Miss Martineau 
takes the most gloomy view of the apparatus which represents 
the means of attaining cleanliness in girls’ schools. We cannot 
say how far she is correct in her facts, but if she is not exagge- 
rating, the good sense of alarmed parents will soon interfere on 
behalf of their daughters. In all her main points Miss Mar- 
tiueau scems to us to be in the right. ut she appears 
hardly to do justice to the advance which has actually been made 
in the treatment of children at respectable schools in the last 
few years. There is even a danger of the opposite extreme 
having set in, and of school-kcepers entering into a competition 
of good living. The schools have advanced as the general 
notions of society have advanced. Washing the body is 
quite a modern practice, and yet within the last twenty years 
it has become very general. Ventilation in bedrooms is a thing 
now universally insisted on, and yet it was never considered of 
the slightest importance until within the memory of the present 
generation. So, too, the nature of modern life makes it con- 
tinually more diflicult and more important to preserve and aid 
the digestion, and the increase of wealth has enabled us to secure 
greater variety and nicety of food at the time when an improve- 
ment in food has become more necessary. In all these points the 
general advance of society is, we should fancy, tolerably well 
reflected in schools. Much yet remains to be done; but society 
has to make a step forward, and not school-keepers only. People 
must first be convinced of the reality of certain axiomatic 
truths about the management of the body, and then parents will 
see that their children have the benefit of all the results that 
flow from these truths being cordially embraced. 

So far as our expericnce extends, we should certainly say that 
those schools which are filled with the children of parents in that 
class of life which is first open to imbibe new notiens of comfort 
aud cleanliness are as much in advance of the standard of train- 
ing thirty years ago as the upper portion of society itself is. 
We cannot believe that at good schools, where the pay is ade- 
quate, there is any great deficiency in the means of warding 
off cousumption by free use of water, or of securing a good di- 
gestion by eating only wholesome or palatable food. But all 
school children do not attend good schools, Parents who cannot 
afford high-priced schools still wish to give their children an 
education ; and, finding it impossible to give the education they 
desire at home, they try a school. Itis difficult to say at what re- 
duction of price we arrive at the point when wholesome and cleanly 
living is not much thought of. At the very commonest schools, 
however, we may be quite sure that the food and the manner of 
living must be insuflicient for health. Education is offered both 
to boys and girls for 20/7. per annum. Miss Martineau points 
out what every one ecquainted with the cost of house- 


keeping will acknowledge to be true—that 20l. will do 
no more than cover the expense of suflicient food and a 
All, therefore, that is spent on 


decently comfortable house. 


teachers, or is saved as profits by the conductor of the school, 
must come out of the food. We do not see any possible escape 
from this. The very large number of English parents who send 
their children to cheap schools may prove conclusively to them- 
selves, if they will honestly take the trouble, that their children 
cannot have enough good food to eat. Miss Martineau con- 
tents herself with demcastrating this, and does not point out 
any remedy. She simply abandons all cheap schools as utterly 
hopeless. Unless there is a handsome building, with first-rate 
lavatories, and a perfect plain cook, she will not condescend to 
treat the institution as a school worth preaching to or thinking 
about. But we should like to see that there was a hope of 
improvement where it is most wanted, and we do not 
despair of seeing years bring a change for the better, even 
in cheap schools. We may be quite sure that whether they 
are compatible with health or not, cheap schools will continue to 
abound. They flourish because they satisfy a pressing and a 
growing want. They supply a means by which the lowest class 
of those who conceive themselves to have risen in the world 
mark off their families from the families of those who have not 
risen in the world. The daughter of a small tradesman is en- 
couraged to learn the piano, not only because she or her parents 
may like music, but because she thus proclaims that she is above the 
daughter of a labourer, and a sort of possible, if not actual, lady. 
Unless a cheap school is resorted to, the parents fear that the 
child will sink back into the ranks of the mass. Absurd as is 
some of the affectation which characterizes the desire to be on 
the upper side of the line that cuts, with more or less definiteness, 
through society, the wish to establish a superficial equality 
between all those who are above the receipt of weekly 
wages is far too deeply implanted in modern society to 
make it possible that the risk of disease should deter 
parents from grasping at the only means in their power to 
maintain what they think the due position of their children. 
All the articles that all the ablest writers in the world could pen 
would fail to check the fierce desire of parents to give their 
children an education that shall so far resemble a good education 
as to make the difference between the two consist in the way that 
things are learnt, rather than in the branches of knowledge sup- 
posed to be acquired. But in the better sort of cheap schools 
there is a constant desire to imitate good schools, and it is very 
possible that a fashion may set in which shall direct the attention 
both of parents and teachers to the physical wants of the children. 
The parents may not understand that an improvement is wanted, 
and the teachers may not acknowledge it; but fashion and 
the habit of imitation may prove so strong that more 
of the money paid may be expended on the care of the body, and 
less on what is conventionally held to be the care of the mind. 
This would, however, leave the really cheap schools untouched ; 
but in the course of time, when education has been made general 
throughout England, and the quality of the instruction given has 
become as good as we may confidently expect it to be, the feeling 
may spring up that the children of parents some slight way up 
the social seale may very conveniently profit by the education to 
be obtained on the spot. This would at least give the child all 
the bodily advantages it could derive from living at home with 
its parents, and if the parents did not care about cleanliness or 
digestive food, the fault would lie with them, and their indif- 
ference could only be cured by the gradual extension of wealth 
and of the principles of good sense through the grades of society 
enerally. 
“ Miss Mestinewn seems to us to commit the fault, so often made 
by enthusiastic reformers, of supposing too much to be possible 
at once. Persons interested in schools will naturally, after 
reading her criticisms, long to see what she enjoins. They will 
find that, among other things, she lays down that no school 
ought to exist where there is not a cook who can make bread 
always light, and good, and always the same, who can boil 
potatoes, who can roast to a turn, and who is so skilful in con- 
triving stews and,savoury dishes that those who eat the dinners 
have never the painful sensation that the same dish recurs too 
frequently. The obvious remark about this is that there is cer- 
tainly not more than one such person to every ten square miles 


| of England, and that it is not a matter of course that the few 


specimens that exist can always be picked up by the mistresses 
of schools. To say that schools are not to exist without an ex- 
ceptional marvel of a cook is like a young lady resolving to marry 
no one who is not six feet in his stockings, and possessed of every 
imaginable virtue. The schools must go on, and these Crichtons 
of cooks cannot bé got, and this is the end of all discussion on 
the subject. If Miss Martineau only means to recommend the 
conductors to get the best cooks they can, there would be no 
objection to the feasibility of adopting the recommendation ; but 
the persons advised would probably reply that they have got 
thus far already. English cooking is very bad, but it is not worse 
at schools than elsewhere; or if it is, that is only because the 
parents are content to let their children live badly so that ms | 
attain the glory of being at a boarding-school of some sort. It 
is the weakness of almost all indignant lectures on existing insti- 
tutions, that the lecturer breaks down in special recommenda- 
tion. We learn that what exists is bad, but we do not learn 
what of better there is that can be made to exist all at once. 
There is also a part of Miss Martineau’s pe which fills us 
with astonishment. She tells us that “‘ the Dissenters generally 
are amazed and shocked at the disclosure made in Zom Brown's 
Schooldays of the sensual cast of some of the boys in a great 
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public school.” Thisis very odd. It never struck us before that 
there could be any connexion between orthodoxy and raspberry 
puffs. These a schismatics seem scandalized because the 
young people in Zom Brown acknowledge ~—_ like sausages 
and kidneys, and look forward with honest pleasure to pri- 
vate feasts off those delicacies. That any set of boys in 
the British Isles, because they have been brought up 
to desire adult baptism, or to sit still at divine worship amid 
general silence until some one quakes, or to object to bishops, 
should be thereby rendered indifferent to sausages, seems to us 
very curious; and if we may judge by the appearance of more 
mature Dissenters, we should certainly suppose that in later life 
Dissent and hot suppers are found to be compatible. We do not 
wish to be insulting to the persons who are shocked and amazed 
at hearing that boys like the fun of cooking and eating a dish 
of sausages after an afternoon at football, but we must say that 
we never yet saw a boy worth a button who had not the keenest 
affection for sausages. “Tom Brown” had the merit of painting 
from the life, and as schoolboys like their little feasts, the author 
of Tom Brown represented them as doing so. We hope the time 
will never come at public schools when boys will affect the cant of 
pretending to look coldly on hissing sausages, on browned pota- 
toes, on a rabbit with onion-sauce, and other ingenious sequels of 
a good game in the open air on grand occasions. ‘The point is 
not an insignificant one; for the great danger of modern educa- 
tion is, that it should become pedantic—that young people should 
be taught to have the most revoltingly old heads on their shoul- 
ders, and to talk and think “old.” Evidently this is a danger, 
and one not to be neglected, All this attention to the pos- 
sible advent of bad digestion or consumption may be so used 
as to make children conscious, nervous, timorous little prigs. To 
the spread of such a poison, the love of strong exercise, and the 
desire for good food that accompanies and rewards exercise, are 
the best antidotes, 


THE DOVES OF DOON. 


ORD DERBY mistook his mission in life when he consented 
to become a statesman. By nature he was destined to be 
the model of sporting country gentlemen, the type of bucolic 
chivalry, the first among the magnates who are splendid pillars 
but sorry rulers of the State. The real structure of his mind 
is constantly cropping out in the course of his political career. 
As long as the conduct of politics bears any resemblance to a 
wager or a race—as long as it is a question of divisions or elec- 
tions in which a combative spirit can find employment—so long 
Lord Derby's interest in it is almost as keen as if he were watch- 
ing the performances of “Tox.” But directly it takes the less 
exciting form of grave deliberation on policy or legislation, his 
ardour is all gone. He possesses neither the knowledge nor the 
habits of mind requisite for forming large views or solving intri- 
cate problems of statesmanship. He has never been able to bend 
his impetuous = to the drudgery of political study. And 
therefore it is that he has met with more personal admiration 
and more political opposition from the thinking portion of his 
countrymen than any other political character has ever con- 
trived tocombine. But there is one phase of public affairs under 
which the immaturity of his judgment is not felt, while his eom- 
bative instincts and spirited temper enable him to perform 
services to the State for which we might wait a long time from 
more cautious and cold-blooded politicians. When real battle 
against great wrongs and crying outrage has to be done—when 
a prompt and resolute bearing is needed to vindicate the 
majesty of the law—-Lord Derby is in his element. It need 
hardly be added, therefore, that it is on the page of Irish history 
that he appears to the best advantage. The period during which he 
held the Irish Secretaryship under Lord Grey’s Government was 
certainly the zenith of his reputation; and the temporizing 
half-hearted policy which succeeded it when Lord John Russell 
was the informing spirit of the English Government was all that 
was needed to furnish him with a most effective foil. The day 
has passed for him to hold Irish Secretaryships. He has arrived 
at that political grade that he must either hold office for which 
he is far less fit or hold none at all. But the events of the last 
fortnight have shown that, in his capacity of an Irish landlord, 
his vigorous, quick-handed method of proceeding may yet serve 
his country well. 

His doings at Doon have been much canvassed, and it is to the 
credit of the English press that it has not, in general, allowed its 
Liberal prepossessions to bias its judgment on the private actions 
of an antagonist. Whatever may be our view of his public life, it 
would be difficult to withhold our support from him in this battle 
against systematic crime. Everybody knows the natural advan- 
tages of Ireland, and everbody knows the one curse that mars them 
all. A magnificent position, splendid harbours, bounteons soil, and 
equable climate have been unable to raise the South of Ireland 
into even average prosperity, because capital is scared away by 
the same chronic insecurity to life that has scared it away from 
Italy and Spain. Life is more than meat. Ying em prefer 
av and three per cent. to ten per cent. with the drawback of 


ullets in the breakfast-room. It is not isolated crime, the 
chance outburst of individual passion—that troubles the land; it is 
organized murder, in which the whole peasantry are accomplice: 
Even in London, what with trades’ unions and turn-outs, the 
employed sometimes make it a little too hot for the em- 


ployers ; and they will doubtless, in due time, feel and regret 
theirerror. The despotism of the Paviours’ Arms is bad enough, 
but Mr. Potter is paternal government itself in comparison to 
the Ribbon lodges in Tipperary. These organizations have 
hitherto defied all efforts to suppress them, and over the whole 
of the most Catholic part of cient they extend, almost un- 
questioned, their dismal sway. The code of criminal jurisdiction 
which constitutes their “wild justice” is very simple. They 
have four crimes and one punishment. The crimes are—to evict 
a tenant, to take an evicted tenant’s holding, to give evidence 
against a murderer, or to offend a priest. The punishment for all is 
assassination—by bullet or bludgeon, according to the assassin's 
convenience. No one is innocent in the eye of Ribbon law, and 
no one will be unmolested where the Ribbonmen are strong 
enough to reach him, unless he suffers the most listless, thriftless 
race of cultivators in existence to go on pigging for ever undis- 
turbed on his estate. The strong shield of the Murderers’ Asso- 
ciation is over the idle or insolvent tenant, and no one may dare 
to trouble him. 


Against such a machinery of crime all ordinary law is power- 
less. Unless a Saxon constable can be stationed in every field 
and every lane throughout Connaught and Munster, justice 
is disarmed for want of evidence. Every one in the neighbour- 
hood knows the murderer—probably knows of the murder some 
days before it is committed ; but no one dares to breathe his 
name, not even the widow of the murdered man. The priest 
must know, through the confessional, of numbers who are guiltily 
hiding their knowledge; but he never dreams of strengthening 
the arm of justice by refusing them absolution until they have 
informed. It is a favourite Roman Catholic boast that the con- 
fessional is the means of securing unusual obedience to the 
seventh commandment among the Irish peasantry. It does not 
seem to have occurred to the clergy to apply the same machinery 
in favour of the sixth. Of what use is the refined mechanism 
of the English law against such a compact phalanx of crime? 
The whole apparatus of indictment, evidence, trial, and ver- 
dict, is an anachronism in Ireland. It belongs to a period 
of Irish progress which is as yet apparently many gene- 
rations off in the distant future. We must recur to earlier 
maxims and rougher forms. The Ribbon press are furious 
with Lord Derby for having, as they say, restored a practice of 
the “barbarian” Saxon Heptarchy. Inreferring to this analogy 
they have exactly hit the reason which justifies his high-handed 
measures. Similar stages of civilization require similar systems 
of law. What was fitting for England twelve hundred years ago is 
See J adapted to the Tipperary peasantry of the present day. 

n their respect for human life and their reverence for law they 
are no better than savages; and their savage instincts and sym- 
pathies must be met with the prompt, rough vigour which 
those who have ruled savages best have always been forced to 
use. Mehemet Ali never succeeded in arresting the Arab 
depredations upon travellers until he made a proclamation that 
whenever a traveller was murdered the Sheikh of the district 
should be hanged. The policy may have been harsh, and, 
viewed pedantically, inequitable; but. it was unimpeachable in 
its results. If we look at motives instead of acts, there is no 
real injustice in these comprehensive punishments. A body of 
men who deliberately shelter a murderer are murderers in in- 
tention, and can have no such genuine aversion to the crime as is 
necessary to make them safe members of a civilized community. 
It is probable that, if we had the power of treating the priests as 
Mehemet Ali treated the Sheikhs, we should hear very little 
more of agrarian outrage in Ireland. For the present, however, 
we have little doubt that, if only Lord Derby’s example be fol- 
lowed by a sufficient number of landlords, he will have struck a 
blow at Ribbonism which that fiendish association will really 
feel. It is of comparatively little use hanging the wretched in- 
strument of its crimes on the rare occasions when he falls into 
the hands of justice. You might almost as well hope to put a 
stop toa war by hanging every private soldier you made pri- 
soner. When once the midnight conclaves who hold the threads 
of this horrible organization—be they ecclesiastical or lay—are 
made to feel that their own livelihood may be threatened by its 
results, it may possibly open their eyes to a totally new view of 
the crime of assassination. 


To show what Ireland might be, if only this moral plague 
could be stayed, the same papers that discuss the controversy of 
Doon present us with a much more cheerful picture from the 
north, Lady Londonderry deserves not less des Lord Derby 
credit for gallantly fighting, though on a more favourable field 
and with gentler weapons, the same uphill battle that two 
centuries of claret-swilling landlords have bequeathed to the pre- 
sent generation. Her annual tenant dinners are distinguished 
from the mass of similar festivities by the testimony which they 
furnish to the strange success with which an English lady has 
combated difficulties from which many Englishmen have re- 
coiled. It is no easy or unimportant task which she and others 
are accomplishing in Ireland. Their crusade against indolence 
and apathy may 4 pleasanter, but is scarcely easier than Lord 
Derby’s crusade against crime. We have heard much of late 
years of the heroism of those who act as pioneers of civilization 
to unknown lands, and reclaim new territory for the use of man. 
To reclaim a human wilderness, to sow thrift where before was 
recklessness, and to plant order and goodwill in the place of law- 
lessness and mutual rancour, is both a nobler anda more difficult 
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achievement. England is very deeply interested in the hope that 
these landowners may prove successful in their solution of the 
once terrible “Irish difficulty.” Public opinion here owes 
them all recognition and support, whether they are clearing 
away the poisonous native vegetation of the South, or plant- 
ing the promising fruit of civilization in the North. 


PRIZE-FIGHTING. 


{heey oy changed since the magistrates of Oakham proceeded 
in a body from their sessions-house, after despatching busi- 
ness, to witness the fight between Cribb and Molyneux. Justices 
of the peace are now styled, in the irreverent language of the 
ring, “ beaks,” and their approach is usually the signal for the 
hasty flight of the intending combatants, along with their backers 
and the assembled company, before the outraged majesty of 
law. Still, if there are not now many magistrates who would 
desire to witness a prize-fight, there are probably very few who 
would take active means to prevent one, unless, indeed, their in- 
terference was peremptorily demanded. If a few hundred persons 
are discerned by an active constable proceeding steadily and with- 
out deviation to a lonely common, it will save trouble on all sides 
to allow them to proceed upon their suspected purpose without 
let or hindrance. So think some at least of the guardians of the 

ublic peace ; and between the lenity of magistrates and the faci- 
Fities afforded by the railways, it appears that, if all parties are 
thoroughly in earnest, it is not difficult to find a convenient battle- 
ground within two hours’ ride of London. 

“ The ordinary channel of information” lets us know that the 
latest important contest which it records excited a lively interest 
at Tattersall’s, and was witnessed by an unusually large assem- 
blage of “ Patricians,” who reached the scene of action easily and 
rapidly, and at the price of no other inconvenience than that of 
rising at six o’clock and starting without breakfast. A “ Patri- 
cian’s” money, we suppose, is always welcome, but still his 
patronage would not be fully valued by the ring if he were sus- 
pected of having spent a quiet evening at home on the day before 
the fight. His natural occupation will have been that of “seeing 
life,” and life, as everybody knows, is most distinctly visible at 
what are called the small hours of the morning. Certainly, if 
many “ Patricians” rise from bed after three hours’ sleep with the 
prospect of standing for one hour at a station and riding for two 
in a railway train, before tasting a bit or drop, we must think that 
some enthusiasm for prize-fighting yet survives among the upper 
classes. But, whether or not, they were up and stirring in time 
to patronize the “mill.” Ofcourse we don’t insinuate that any 
of the “ Patricians” of the sporting world went to bed early. Far 
be from our minds the thought that the young and spirited aris- 
tocracy of England could fall so low as that. Base, indeed, and 
all unworthy to hold communion with hardy pugilists, would be 
that soul which the stirring strains of “ We won't go home till 
morning” did not awaken to a noble ardour, and teach to brave 
without complaining all the miseries of a short night's rest. 

It is certainly creditable to the ring that the late proceedings 
were conducted with great decorum, and that law and order 
reigned in the midst of violence; and it is also satisfactory to 
find that no suspicion prevailed ef the fight having been “sold” 
by the losing party, and that both the men engaged showed good 
temper as — as resolution during the battle. In the absence 
of any immediate prospect of doing away with prize-fighting, 
social reformers may congratulate themselves on finding that it is 
so well regulated. We think that this subject ought not to be 
overlooked when the Association with the portentous name meets 
this month at Bradford. ‘The Fight between Tom Sayers and 
Bob Brettle for 600/.” would be a novel title for a paper, which 
might contain many curious observations. The language in 
which the progress of a battle is described deserves special study. 
“ His conk and left peeper were swollen, and the claret was still 
visible from his whistle-trap.”” We wish that the gentleman at 
Woolwich who harrows the public mind by his descriptions of 
the boils upon the back of the man who was flogged, would take 
the above passage as a model for ornamental writing. “The claret” 
and “the ruby ” are only two of several elegant euphemisms for 
* blood,” which might é adopted by the humanitarian press. 
Supposing that four drummers are employed successively to flog 
a man, we would have their several performances described like 
the rounds in a prize-fight. Every stroke you cut which showed 
a mastery of the science of castigation should obtain special 
meation, and a little study and practice would not fail to supply 
terms by which might be visibly represented the various cries 
and contortions of the sufferer. We are speaking in the interest 
of refined civilization when we say that the first requisite towards 
a successful movement for the abolition of the lash in Woolwich 
barracks is to take care that its horrors should be effectively 
described for the information of constant readers in the newspa- 
pers. The story of the boils was the only attempt in this line that 
seemed to us to approach at all near to a high standard 
of artistic excellence. We are convinced that what is done b 
one set of writers to gratify curiosity might be done equally well 
by another set whose business it should be to stir up indignation. 
Indeed the novelty of the undertaking would for a considerable 
time ensure for it great success. Students of the details of prize- 
fights have read of “ first blood,” and first knock-down,” and 
“clipping exchanges,” and “rattling counters,” and “stingers,” 
and “ medicine,” and “ getting home,” until they have attained 


to a barbarous indifference to the sufferings of their fellow-men. 
But if the Woolwich correspondent of a daily paper were to in- 
form his gentler and more fastidious readers, that ‘“ Drummer 
Jones now got merrily to work, and the cochineal was instantly 
perceptible,” we should feel that the subject’ of eae punish- 
ment was beginning to be so treated as to command attention to 
it. There is no limit to the force of well-placed words. Not 
very long ago the magistrates of a certain town were appealed to 
by the father of a boy who had been caned by the head-master 
of a public school. Surgical testimony was produced in open 
court to prove that,on examining the boy’s person, “ discolorations 
of the skin” were found, and, as the reporter had it, “a pro- 
found sensation was produced ” among the audience. We should 
advise the humanitarians to look out for that same reporter, and 
employ him to attend when next a man is flogged at Woolwich. 
If, after reading his description, the public does not insist upon 
abolishing the punishment of the lash outright, we shall have no 
faith in the power of the press. 


The good people who are so much shocked at giving fifty 
lashes to an incorrigible offender against discipline, cannot pos- 
sibly understand how great would be the deprivation if they 
could by any means debar the more hardy portion of the labour- 
ing classes from the privilege of beating each other’s countenances 
into shapeless ugliness. Punch, some time since, depicted the 
mother of a miner bidding her son get his fighting done andcome 
home, adding that the father of the family had got his done by 
four o'clock. Of course a fight on the Saturday was as necessary 
to the miner’s comfort as a quiet pipe of tobacco on the Sunday. 
But, if a man gets “ his claret tapped,” and “his peepers bunged,” 
and “naps it on the conk” as long as he remains sensible, just 
because he likes it, we fear that, in the mining districts at least, 
the anti-flogging movement will excite very little sympathy. It 
does not, however, take long to reach the limit of the amount of 
punishment which a man of ordinary habits can endure; but, 
after a few weeks of careful training, it is found possible to 
sustain one, two, or even three hours of severe pounding, and still 
to “ come again” when time is called. We have read lately of a 
fight between two newaspirants to the honours of the London prize- 
ring which lasted an hour and twenty minutes. The combatants 
“peggedateach other withright good will,” and they “gotwell home 
on the os frontis,” and ‘ planted stingers on the ivory-case,” and 
‘rattling spanks on the cocoa-nut,” and “administered fine left- 
handers on the nob,” and so on, until neither had the reporter a 
fresh turn of phrase, nor either of the combatants any wind or 
strength remaining. One of them, who had rather saved him- 
self, just contrived to outlast the other, and, after a wonderful 
show of pluck and perseverance on both sides, remained the 
winner. Now, we are very far from saying that a prize-fight is 
a pleasant or an edifying spectacle. ‘To see the “ carmine” or 
the “ cochineal” extracted from the human subject, either by the 
friendly fist of a brother pugilist or by the drummer’s angry lash, 
is to many persons horrible, and evensickening. Still, the attack 
and defence of the accomplished boxer, if it were possible to sepa- 
rate them from the wounds inflicted, would be very pretty; and, 
however coarse and brutalizing we may deem the sport, it cannot 
be denied that those who take part in it offer the raw material of 
such soldiers as any general would be proud to lead. It may be 
said, too, in behalf of boxing, that those who suffer by it do so 
with their own consent ; whereas, in almost all other sports, some 
dumb creature, whose wishes have never been consulted, is made 
to suffer for the entertainment of mankind. 

Nor is it perhaps altogether true that the prize-fighter’s 
nature is necessarily debased in his career. There appears to 
be quite as much cordiality among the members of this as of 
other callings. Two men matched to fight are friendly and 
good-humoured to one another before, and sometimes even 
during, the engagement. “ Why won't yer fight I?” said one 
pugilist of former days to another, “I never did aught to offend 
yer.” Probably the state of perfect health and exuberant 
energy which is produced by judicious training, tends to make 
the candidate for the honour of the ring confident in his own 

ower, and careless of the pain he must undergo, and to put 
im on the best of terms with himself and with all around him. 
He tosses his cap into the ring with a jolly reckless air, and 
“his good-humoured mug brightens up with a broad grin of 


delight” at the enthusiastic welcome of his supporters. Training, 


too, requires much courage, patience, and self-denial; and if 
the weeks of preparation could be taken asa specimen of the 
whole life, the pugilist might afford an excellent example even 
to those who regard him with disgust. Unhappily, however, 
it is the common practice of prize-fighters after their battles to 
“take it out” in unlimited indulgence for all the restraint and 
labour they have undergone. Thus a period of severe exercise 
and privation is succeeded by a longer period of unbounded 
laziness and debauchery, until it is time to go again into 
training for another battle. After every excess, too, it be- 
comes more difficult to repair the waste, and more stringent 
measures must be employed to restore vigour and_ hardness 
to a frame enfeebled by sloth and dissipation. Nature is 
exhausted by these alternations of extreme tension and com- 
plete abandonment, and the successful champion becomes pre- 
maturely old. Yet there must be something strangely fasci- 
nating about a mode of life which tempts skilful and prosperous 
workmen to fight ten or fifteen battles between twenty and 
thirty years of age, rather than seck the sure rewards of steady 
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industry and sober habits. The goal of the hopes of a rising 
po appears to be to become landlord of a sporting public- 
1ouse where sparring is taught to amateurs, bets are made on 
every kind of race and match, hecatombs of rats are slain by 
terriers, and harmonic meetings are held on winter evenings, 
with the landlord or some other bruiser of convivial talent in 
the chair. It is this inseparable connexion between the ring and 
the public-house which degrades the pugilist far more than the 
practice of his profession. If it were possible to combine tem- 
perance with prize-fighting, something might be said in favour 
of an amusement which, if it does not improve the morals or 
refine the tastes of working men, does certainly tend to make 
them very ugly customers for an enemy. 


THE MORAL OF THE STRIKES. 


T is a sore embarrassment to an advocate when his own 

witnesses, by over zeal or perversity, disprove his statements 
and upset his case. It must be a still more cruel mortification 
when the fatal blow comes from the client himself—when the 
folly or impatience of the very man on whose behalf he strains 
his energy, and perhaps his conscience, supplics the evidence 
wanting to establish the adversary’s position, and destroy at a 
stroke the work of laborious ingenuity and eloquence. No 
generous man would triumph over his worst enemy while 
smarting under so bitter a humiliation; and we can pity even 
Mr. Bright when this humiliation falls on him. It was but 
yesterday that his own brothers-in-law neutralized the whole 
effect of many dozen columns of indignant declamation against 
aristocratic influence and Parliamentary corruption, blighting 
the promising fruit of many a suppressio veri, many a suggestio 
falsi, whose weight must lie heavy on his soul. And now his 
clients, for whom he has sacrificed personal dignity and political 
respectability, whose fitness for the franchise he has so solemnly 
avouched, whose honesty, enlightenment, Jove of justice and 
fair play he has so extravagantly eulogized, have been intent to 
prove before the eyes of all England how very far their advo- 
cate has strained the license of political fiction. 

The conduct of the strikes of this summer, and more especially 
that of the metropolitan builders, supplies a much more pregnant 
and forcible refutation of democratic theories and demagogic 
assertions than their ablest opponents could have furnished. We 
see there that even the more intelligent portion of the working 
classes are wanting in moral courage and in manly independence 
to such,a degree as to be not merely unfit for, but incapable of, 
political freedom. We see that, in pursuit of their supposed 
interests, they can be wholly regardless of the rights of others. 
We find them eager to coerce, by actual violence and criminal 
menaces, not merely their employers, but the dissentients among 
their own body. We find them not merely ignorant of econo- 
mical laws, but reckless of social equity. They have themselves 
brought to signal shame their panegyrists in every rank, except 
such as may be ready to accept the Communistie theory which 
gives the many a right to dispose of the property and liberty of 
the few. ‘They have declared by their actions their intention 
that the rate of wages shall be determined, not by the market 
value of labour, nor by equitable adjustment from without, but 
by themselves, through the power of combination which the law 
gives them, and the power of compulsion which they exercise in 
defiance of the law. They have left no room to doubt that, if 
they were in possession of political influence, that influence would 
be wielded for Pen, selfish purposes by the least reputable 
among them. They have shown a keen appreciation of the 
advantages of that class legislation which Mr. Bright does not 
denounce—class legislation by themselves and for their own 
interest only. They have warned us that, if the power be given 
them, they will convert every question between labourer and 
capitalist into a political question, and will use the command of 
the national legislation which their admirers seek to give them 
in an endeavour to obtain by force a larger share of the joint 

roduce than is fairly theirs. They have reminded self-styled 
teformers to what manner of men and to what manner of use 
they would consign political preponderance; and we trust that for 
once the lessons of experience will not be wholly thrown away. 

No one who has been acquainted with working men as indi- 
viduals can avoid an inclination to palliate their errors and ex- 
aggerate their virtues. Their patience under misfortune, and their 
charity to one another, are often beyond praise ; and those among 
them with whom men of superior station are most likely to 
become acquainted, being the more thoughtful and respectable, 
often display a really remarkable degree of intelligence and 
amount of information, though generally wrong-headed, and 
almost always opinionated in the extreme. But these men are 
not fair specimens of their class; and, what is worse, they are 
not its leaders. They are not the men who give the tone to its 
thought, or whose counsels influence its policy. It is not to them 
that their fellow-workmen look for advice or direction. At all 
times, and especially in times of agitation, they are but little 
heard. The hot-headed youth, with a fluent tongue and a smat- 
tering of mis-information—which passes for knowledge with 
those who know nothing—the clever, selfish, idle man, who has 
in view an easy living on the contributions of others—the 
visionary enthusiast, whom even Robert Owen has not cured of 
Socialism—these are the men whose opinions are received with 
respect, whose fiat is obeyed, who form the Committees of the 
absolute and irresistible Trades Unions. From them emanate the 


rules which force a partial idleness on the industrious for the 
benefit of the lazy, which restrict the earnings of the sober in 
order to give employment to the drunkard, and keep down the 
wages of the capable to raise those of the incompetent. From 
them proceed the excommunications which menace with starva- 
tion the man who will not abandon his liberty into their hands. 
From them proceed the arbitrary regulations which fix the hours, 
the manner, the conditions of labour, and which cause a waste of 
wealth and industrial power second only to that occasioned by 
drink. From them are received the orders to cease work with- 
out notice or explanation, which are obeyed with stupid and 
timorous readiness. They are the men who set pickets around 
the empty works of obnoxious employers to drive off those who 
would be glad to work at the market rate. They are the men 
to whom we owe the brutal, and sometimes murderous, outrages 
which are the penalties of resolute disobedience to a Strike Com- 
mittee. They are the men who will wield whatever political 

ower is given to the mass of working men. These are the men 
or whose profit the supporters of Mr. Bright are working, even 
more directly than the colleagues of Ernest Jones. 

Even if it were not so—if we knew that the authority of these 
Unions and Committees would not extend to politics—if the 
ambition of their chiefs were as limited as their wisdom—still 
there would remain this objection to a franchise including the 
bulk of the working classes, that they who have submitted to be, 
in matters most closely affecting their own interests, the victims 
and the tools of such irresponsible masters, have proved them- 
selves unworthy of the proffered privilege, and unfit for the 
duties it involves. They Sate displayed a signal want of moral 
courage—a weakness which shrinks from unpopularity with 
extravagant seusitiveness, and prefers starvation to isolation, 
even when most convinced that the course pursued by others is 
wrong as well as perilous. Bodies of workmen on perfectly good 
terms with their employers—working perhaps under a master 
who has deserved loyal service by years of kindness and forbear- 
ance—will suddenly leave their employment, inflicting ruinous 
loss upon him, without a word of previous yang enh and when 
remonsirated with, will in private answer him—‘‘ We have 
nothing to complain of, but we dare not disobey the Union.” 
Numbers of men will entail hunger and privation on their wives 
and children by concurring in a strike got up wholly against 
their own judgment, at a time when they were earning it may be 
thirty shillings, it may be three pounds a week. Men who are 
too helpless or too timid to resist such dictation from, and 
for the profit of, the refuse of their fellow labourers, are not 
sufliciently independent to exercise the franchise with credit to 
themselves or with advantage to the country. 

And this is not all—this want of courage and independence is 
not even the worst feature of working-class character that the 
strikes have revealed. Intimidation by wholesale is the 
weapon on which the strikers depend. ithout it they could 
not succeed. For a strike is, in almost every case, for terms 
better than the market price of labour; and that market price, 
offered by the masters, would enable them to fill the places of 
the seceders if foree were not used to prevent it. Accordingly, 
force of every kind, from hooting iol hustling in ‘London to 
deliberate assassination in Sheffield, is systematically employed 
by the Unionists against all whé set their will at defiance; and 
the workmen on strike, at first the victims of the Committee, be- 
come their accomplices and instruments in these outrages. Their 
plan is not unlike that of the highwayman—they endeavour, by 
assaulting or frightening willing labourers, to extort money from 
the employers. Nay, more—they send messengers about the 
country to extort money from labourers in other trades; and 
their own publications make known, by their menacing hints, the 
way in which subscriptions to strikes are obtained. Mechanics 
and factory girls are forced to contribute, under threats of per- 
sonal violence or public insult, or in fear of excommunication 
from the Union of their own trade if they refuse. In this way, 
by robbery attempted in one case and perpetrated in another, 
the Strike Committee pursue their purpose, and the workmen of 
the trade become accessory to their misdoings. We must not 
trust such men with power, which they have shown their disposi- 
tion so foully to misuse. They have not been faithful in a few 
things—we must not make them rulers over many. 

Mr. Bright knows these things. He is a member of the class 
which suffers most directly by the weakness of the generality, and 
the misconduct of the leaders, of the working class. Why he 
should be anxious to enlarge the sphere of these influences of 
evil we cannot say, unless it be that he prefers the gratification of 
his personal antipathies to the geueral interests of his order, as 
he has consistently preferred the indulgence of his prejudices to 
the security and honour of his country. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BALMORAL. 


ike is no mere idle or impertinent curiosity that prompts the 
interest so universaily felt about the little doings os great 
people. The solemn functions of royalty, the ceremonious move- 
ments of Courts or Congresses, all the imposing arrangements of 
State machinery, are so far above the level of every-day life 
that they fail to impress themselves with any distinctness on 
ordinary understandings. They may attract the eye, fascinate 
the attention, kindle the passions, and yet, after all, they are 
rather impalpable. Their very magnificence has something hazy 
about its outline. The dignified personages who play a part in 
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them would, as regards the great mass of mankind, melt into a 
mere abstraction, a nominis umbra, if they were not some- 
times seen under aspects less exalted but more easily under- 
stood. One cannot believe in a thing till one jas made it 
a part of oneself, and it is difficult to realize an existence which is 
revealed only under circumstances with which, from inexperience, 
one is unable to sympathize. Naturally enough, therefore, it 
becomes a relief to find the hero in his unheroical moments—to 
see the grand actors in fhe world’s drama doffing their robes of 
state, laying aside sceptre or sword, stepping down from their 
exalted position, and becoming real flesh and blood to their 
fellow-men by taking part in some of those every-day matters 
which are the common property of all ranks and conditions, and 
which high gnd low alike are capable of appreciating. ; 

And if this be true of monarchs and statesmen, it is certainly 
fully as applicable to philosophers. They are the ruling powers, 
the sovereigns, the state officials of the world of science. Some- 
thing of the oe that doth hedge a king shrouds them from 
the vulgar gaze. They sit on an eminence which to the majority 
of their species is well-nigh out of sight. We feel them to be 
wise and great, but cr A “live apart.” We have to take our 
knowledge concerning them on trust—we conjecture and specu- 
late, but it is all beyond ourken. Their feelings and interests, 
their pleasures and disappointments, the hopes which encourage 
them to scorn delights and live laborious days, the victories 
which reward them for years of gee and unnoticed assiduity, 
are matters which lie almost as far away from the actual experi- 
ence of most men’s lives as the etiquette of Courts or the 
mysteries of diplomacy. We can have but a glimmering notion 
of. what it must feel like to be a savant—to go about the world 
reading everywhere truths to which the gross eyes of one’s 
fellow-men are closed, seeing wonders in that which they think 
commonplace, and regularity in that which they stare at as ex- 
traordinary, and tracing harmonious beauty and _ order, 
exquisite mechanism, or delicate structure, in things which per- 
haps seem to them monstrous, and grotesque, or at best mere 
lumps of dirt, chips of rock, or fragments of crumbling bone— 
always to carry about with one a key by which the fair language 
of nature, her invariable laws, her touching poetry, her solemn 
antiquities, may be deciphered, while the ignorant behold only 
a jumble of mysterious characters. ; 

And yet this is, in fact, no exaggerated picture of the sort of 
intellectual superiority which many of those gentlemen enjoy 
who have lately been adding to their own and each other's 
stock of wisdom by interchange of thought and information at 
the scientific meetings at Aberdeen. Who of the uninitiated can 
pretend to more than a very faint conception of the actual mean- 
ing and extent of so distinguished a position? Must we not feel 
it arare piece of condescension if men so privileged stoop from 
their lofty vantage-ground to pleasures and occupations for 
which no preliminary mental training, no treasures of learning, 
no patient research are essential, and which the least cultivated 
amongst us are capable of thoroughly appreciating ? It is surely 
a comfort to find that such profound acquirements and grave 
tastes are compatible with a little seasonable pleasure-making— 
that the man is not quite extinguished in the philosopher—and 
that the British Association, its serious business well despatched, 
can shut up its books, like a tired schoolboy, forget its solemn con- 
claves and learned disputations, and display the same enthusiasm 
for the charms of mountain scenery and the rude feats of Scotch 
gillies as had the day before been called into play about the 
structure of Nepaulese crania, or the significance of Chinese 

“The British Association,” said the Prince Consort in his 
inaugural address, “ is a popular association, not secret confra- 
ternity of men jealously guarding the mysteries of their profes- 
sion. One of its chief objects,” he observed, “is to break down 
those imaginary barriers which exist between men of science and 
so-called men of science.” Nothing could have tended in a 

eater degree to confirm the impression of this being the case 
than the alacrity with which its members obeyed her Majesty's 
gracious summons to Balmoral, and the zest with which they 
appear to have enjoyed the various spectacles provided for their 
entertainment. The British Association has nothing to fear from 
the influence of Court patronage. Its growth has been too 
healthy, its prestige is too firmly established, its interest too 
general, to admit of its independence being compromised, or its 
individuality and usefulness lessened by those marks of Royal 
favour which might partially paralyse a less vigorous existence. 
It can safely accept the presidency of a Prince Consort and the 
hospitality of a Queen. Both the Royal founder of the feast and 
her scientific visitors will reap all the popularity which belongs to 
graceful and appropriate expressions of sentiment. Englishmen 
will gratefully acknowledge the thoughtfulness with which an 
occasion has been seized for showing regard to the men on whose 
genius they pride themselves most fondly, and from whose 
labours they hope for the grandest results. On the other hand, 
they will like the Association all the better for seeing that it 
knows how to enjoy itself. It is only people who are doubtful of 
their standing who need to be “donnish” and pedantic, and who 
are afraid of losing dignity by being too easily amused. The 
British Association is far too really learned to be afraid of any- 
thing of the sort, and felt no compunctions in taking a good 
holiday after its recent hard work. ‘ 

A courtly chronicler has recorded the proceedings of the — 
with all the minuteness which the occasion deserved. He tel 


us how the Deeside Railway conveyed the two hundred favoured 
representatives of science to Banchory, where six vast vehicles 
were waiting to carry them on to Balmoral—how, by six o'clock, 
the whole party was fairly on the move, while here and there 
some fair philosopher, more adventurous than the rest of her sex, 
took her place among the other sages, and reaped the due reward 
of her devotion to the cause of mental improvement—and how, a 
few miles from Aberdeen, the railway crosses the Cullen Burn, and 
excited archeologists felt that their moment had come, and 
pointed in triumph to the remains of a Roman camp and the 
site of the ancient Devusia. We are further informed how, at 
Banchory, the travellers were too excited to stay to do justice to 
the landlord’s alluring entertainment, but hurried on to enjo 
the magnificent prospect at the Bridge of Feugh where the Feug 
joins the Dee, and, roaring down the mountain-side, dashes its 
moss-stained foam over the rocks that lie around and below. We 
next learn how, a few miles further on, at Aboyne, the enthusiasm 
of the sight-seers sufficiently abated to make them disagreeably 
conscious of the appeals of appetite, and the host of the ‘‘ Huntley 
Arms” immortalized himself by the rapidity with which he ex- 
temporized an excellent repast—how presently the sky darkened, 
and a genuine Scotch rain-storm burst upon the cavalcade, soon 
beating through plaids and waterproofs, but failing to drive the 
strong-minded ladies of the party from their position on the 
roofs of the omnibuses—and how, presently, the sun shone out 
again, and mountain and lake looked all the more beautiful 
for their temporary obscuration. And finally we are told how 
the Royal party, in Scotch attire, assembled on the castle 
terrace, while martial clans—Duffs, and Forbeses, and Farquhar- 
sons—came trooping in, with spears and bagpipes, and loyal 
shoutings; how games succeeded—tossing the caber, and 

utting the stone, and then foot-races of wild-looking High- 
anders, bare-legged, bare-footed, with shaggy locks streaming in 
the air; how ak successful combatant received from the hands 
of his Monarch the meed of victory—plaid, or claymore, or silver- 
mounted dirk ; and how, the sights fairly over, the neighbouring 
tenantry crowded round to salute the departing philosophers. 
And then the Duffs presented spears, and cheered the Association ; 
and the Association cheered back the Duffs, and so drove away 
at last in high spirits; and on their journey home fell into the 
hands of the Banchory landlord, who had been nursing his wrath, 
and now gratified prudence and revenge at once by charging ex- 
orbitant prices for the banquet so contumeliously rejected in the 
morning. 

All this sounds as ifit had been great fun. The august mistress 
of the entertainment may perhaps have felt as much amusement 
as satisfaction in collecting such men for such a spectacle, and in 
confronting two such extremely different forms of prowess. The 
men of intellect were called to admire the men of muscle and 
sinew. The stout lads who danced, and raced, and tossed about 

les and hammers, were probably very indifferent philosophers ; 
But it is quite certain that the whole British Association might 
have tried for a week without accomplishing one of their feats of 
strength or agility. The sights of the day belonged strictly to 
the old world; they were peng | those which a Homeric poten- 
tate would have provided for an honoured guest; the spectators 
were the very climax of civilization. On the one hand was 
society in its simplest forms—clans marching under their chiefs, 
rude games, primitive music. On the other were the inheritors 
of all the past—the vanguard of mankind; the long result of 
ages of diligence, sagacity, and reflection; the men who have 
wrung the latest and grandest secrets from the silence of Nature, 
and who are most rich in the treasures which she unfolds to her 

atient worshippers. Some of them, as they watched the firm 
fimbs and vigorous movements of the competing clansmen, must 
have been struck with the strange contrast which they presented 
to themselves, and have wondered what sort of thing the life of 
such men must be, and what relation its pleasures bore to their 
own—whether in it there really was 


Enjoyment more than in the march of mind? 
In the steam-ship, in the railway, in the thoughts that stir mankind— 


whether the civilization to which they devoted their lives 
had any rewards rich enough to compensate for the simple 
joyousness, the blissful ignorance, the robust energies of unin- 
structed states of existence. They must have gone away, at any 
rate, impressed with the fact that, though knowledge is power, it 
is by no means the only power, and that, after all, flesh and 
blood have their own triumphs. They will be none the worse 
for having been forced into familiarity with interests and emu- 
lations so little familiar to them—science will not suffer from 
their enlarged sympathies. Diogenes in his tub, growling at 
Alexander, may be all very well ; but we believe that the mem- 
bers of the British Association at Balmoral, the guests of their 
Sovereign, and the spectators of Highland games, are not only 
truer gentlemen, but much profounder philosophers into the 
bargain. 


POLEMICS IN THE EAST OF LONDON, 


Ww: are certainly not going to discuss the remote cause of the 
riots at St. George’s-in-the-East. Mr. Bryan King has 
proved himself to be superior, or inferior, to all expostulation ; 
and we cannot flatter ourselves that, where friends and bishops 
fail, writers like ourselves will succeed. The Rector of St. 
George’s-in-the-East possesses a mind which is not uncommon, 
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and which may be very useful to society and to its owner, but 
which may also be very much the reverse. No doubt the virtue of 
consistency is areal and substantial one. It helps all heroes, and 
makes them ; it wins the great fights of the world; and as most 
great and good causes are feeble and stumbling at their birth, a 
certain resolute temper is needed to nurse them. But virtue (is 
Mr. King an Oxford man?) consists in a mean. Every virtue, 
even the very highest, has a tendency to degenerate. Consis- 
teney and obstinacy run very quickly into each other. Ritual 
conformity is yg a great ecclesiastical duty as well as 
propriety ; but as Mr. Bak om been for some years learning 
its imperative necessities, and as his present perfection in what 
he now considers the true line has been slowly and laboriously 
developed, we wonder that it has not oecurred to him that, in 
all human things, duty is, after all, a balance. Few moral ques- 
tions admit of being solved by the canon of consistency and 
literal obedience. The test of consistency—noble, simple, and easy 
in theory—becomes exceedingly dificult in practice. There is, in 
most questions of moral choice, a conflict of motives. Every- 
body, all day long, acts upon compromises of principles— 
balancing motives, reconciling opposite calls, stretching here and 
yielding there. In every matter of ordinary daily life, we make 
no doubt that Mr. Bryan King acts upon this practical common- 
sense view of moral preference ; but in the conduct of his services 
in church, he prefers the severe, lofty, solemn, abstract standard of 
simple, bold, clear-cut consistency. Well, there is no arguing 
with this. We can only point it out asa fact. If we say that 
it is sheer obstinacy, we shall be referred to the law, to rubrics, 
to strict legal interpretations, to the letier of the statute. 
Everybody knows what our answer will be, and the answer of 
all persons under the influence of that stupid, practical common- 
sense which is always over-riding and obstructing and pulverizing 
poor lofty thoury. We are not going to apply to the chasubles 
and copes of Mr. King and his curates the rich vituperation 
which the Bishop of London considers the right language to use 
to an angry and an obstinate man; but we do say this—that as 
probably not six members of the English Church ever even heard 
of the chasuble as the proper vestment of the clergy till six or seven 
years ago, the use of this garment, the very name of which is a 
puzzle and a mystery, must be a matter to which the consistency 
test does not apply. Expediency, poliey,; eompromise—all those 
motives which Mr. King will stigmatige as mean, cowardly, and 
evasive—certainly do apply to a case like'this. And probably no 
conceivable course = et been excogitated more likely to 
invoke or compel that sort of extraneous interference with the 
extant Prayer Book and Church services which Mr. King and his 
friends are anxious to avert, than his persistent devotion to his 
very exceptional ritualistie propriety. Very possibly the law is 
with him. Not many years ago the Statute-book still possessed a 
law which made it illegal for a tailor to stitch on to a coat any 
other buttons than those of metal, or of silk and twist—we forget 
which. This was the law; and three or four years ago it was 
vevived and acted upon once. But it was instantly repealed. 
Can Mr. King understand the pertinency of this case ? 

Of course he can; but we hardly expect that he will act upon 
it. We have shown that we have no conceivable sympathy with 
Mr. King. We look upon him as a remarkable specimen—as a 
psychological curiosity—as a mirtyr and hero of a sort, but that 
not the highest sort, nor for the most exalted or ennobling of 
causes. We can understand him. We suspect that his temper is 
up. He has been roundly and vulgarly abused; and we dare 
say he has reason to complain of the lecturer, Mr. Hugh Allen, 
and his friends. At any rate, it is a fact—and the only one which 
tells strongly in favour of Mr. King’s persistency—that he did 
most of the things which are now so offensive for several years, 
without let or hindrance, until he happened to get embroiled with 
Mr. Hugh Allen. The post hoc may not be propter hoc; but Mr. 
Allen has to account to all the right feeling of England for the 
fact that the St. George’s-in-the-East riots and his election to a 
lectureship so accurately synchronize. 


Apart, however, from Mr. King and Mr. Allen, these riots are 
very humiliating. They can be explained easily enough, and 
they are by no means novelties, As to supposing that there is 
the slightest or faintest element of religious feeling in the matter, 
we shall not desecrate religion by admitting the suggestion. It 
is merely an accidental application of the great law of sympathy. 
It is a form of epidemic madness, and proves nothing, because 
this sort of frenzy is -“y by chance connected with religion. 
To suppose that any substantial doctrinal susceptibilities are 
iaveloeh in the case of the St. George’s rioters would be as 
absurd as to believe that the riots of 1780, which began in 
another locality consecrated by the pugnacious recollections of 
the Cappadocian saint or robber, were instigated by a love of 
pure Scaasation. We believe as much in Mr. Rosier’s 
affection for the Church of England as in Lord George 
Gordon’s. We may be sad sceptics, but we have our doubts 
about very popular religion in any form. We distrust a 
howling erowd which screams ‘out High Church and Dr. 
Sacheverell. We have our grave misgivings about the pure 
religion which, under Mr. John Knox’s auspices, harried the 
monikrs, or, in later times, made a martyr of Archbishop Sharp. 
Even Jenny Geddes hardly assumes the attitude of a Calvinistic 
saint; and whether it be in the yell of triumph which made 
even a St. Bartholomew’s massacre popular, or in the frenzy 
which dictated the surplice riots at Exeter, or which, at the 


present moment, we are asked to regard as the especial work of 
the most sacred influences at Belfast and Coleraine, we are 
unable to discover any higher or better influence than the mere 
spirit of sympathy and association. It is of the nature of mobs 
to be acted ufpon by the stupidest of influences. Get six men to 
stare at St. Paul’s dome, and a crowd will, in half an hour, per- 
suade themselves that they see an eagle, an angel, or the canon 
in residence attitudinizing on the cross. A crowd will do any- 
thing, see anything, dare anything. Take twenty men, each of 
whom is singly stupid, obtuse, and unimpressible—set them 
seething together in a crowd—and they will be as mad as 
dervishes. Of course, there are longer and shrewder heads 
in the background— it is worth somebody’s while to get up 
a riot. But as to the spitting and swearing at Mr. King 
and his curates, and the howling at chants and ‘tandlesticks, 
it all proves as much and as little of pure Protestant feeling 
in the parish as did the Western rebellion against Protes- 
tantism in the seventeenth century. The St. George’s mob 
are just as good Protestants as the mass of English societ: 

were four or five years ago sound believers in the spiritual world, 
because they all found that tables turned and hats spun in 
mystic gyrations obedient to the high behests of disembodied 
spirits. This tendency of erowds to develope frenzies, and fana- 
ticisms, and panic furies, is agreat and curious psychological pheno- 
menon; but it is nothing more. The law of association, the power 
of sympathy, the subtle aura of influence in virtue of which 
masses of men are instigated and impelled to deeds of porten- 
tous folly and mischief, has never been accounted for. Here we 
see it at work in one direction; but it is the same thing which, 
more than once, has moved a whole people to believe that the 
Jews murder a child at the Passover, or which persuaded, 
within our own memory, the population of Lyons that the ph - 
sicians poisoned the wells to produce the cholera. And of the 
absolute, coarse, impenetrable ignorance both of the history of 
England and of the genius of Protestantism, shown by these 
champions of pure religion, no more convincing proof can be 
adduced than the circumstance that the eminent ritual and eccle- 
siastical authorities of St. George’s-in-the-East are perfectly per- 
suaded that “ William and Mary” and “ Philip and Mary” are 
all one and the same person and epoch. 

There are other reasons why we trust that the law and its 
guardians will interfere in this matter, and that with the 
promptest decision. Whether it is for high religious scruples 
or for the great principle of getting ten hours’ pay for nine 
hours’ work, crowds, mobs, and associations are ugly things. We 
have the highest respect for the outraged sensibilities of the 
St. George’s defenders of the faith; but they have got hold of 
an inconvenient form of argument. No controversy can be use- 
fully managed in this style. If, as most people suspect, there 
are certain higher influences at work, we should advise gentle- 
men behind the curtain to pause; for their turn may come next. 
The protest has been carried far enough. Pickpockets, and 
others more formidable than pickpockets, must not be allowed to 
feel their strength. There are a good many other questions, 
far more important than those of chasubles and intoning, which 
it is undesirable should be canvassed by these very intelligible 
arguments. When mobs have got into a way of settling dis- 
putes, they will not forget the fatal elements of their inconve- 
nient strength and still more inconvenient triumph. It is only 
once or so in a century that we can afford great and serious 
questions to be concluded, as the Reform Bill and the Free 
Trade question were, by popular demonstrations. It would 
— not be so very difficult to extirpate some things be- 
onging to the Church more substantial than chasubles, if the 
class of iconoclasts represented by Mr. Rosicr were allowed 
to have their way. Other institutions than clerical ones will 
feel that their existence is at stake if such a conflagration is not 
very summarily put down. 


ROBINSON CRUSOES* 


W E are glad to learn, from a reprint of Robinson Crusoe, that 

notwithstanding the enormous multiplication of new novels, 
that most popular and most wholesome of books still holds its 
ground. The very pleasure of reading it once more is not to be 
on, for hardly any other book bears repeated perusal so 
well. In boyhood, the mere charm of the story and the 
strangeness of the adventures make it the most delightful of 
books ; and when the critical faculties have been formed, and 
some experience acquired, the marvellous art, vigour, and 
healthiness of the work give it an interest which is constantly 
renewed, and which never exhausts itself. Robinson Crusoe 
has a better claim to be considered an English classic than 
almost any other book whatever, and though the phrase 
is so hackneyed as to have almost entirely lost all definite 
meaning, there is a meaning, and an important one, which 
it ought to have. A classic is prt ve a class-book, and 
in this sense classical books are not necessarily the best or 
the greatest part of the literature of a nation. They are, 


* The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. With Memoir of the 


Author, and an Essay on his Writings. Routledge. 1859. 
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on the contrary, hardly ever free from considerable defects, 
though they must always have great and peculiar merits. In 

int of fact, the original meaning of the word has always 
influenced very deeply the associations connected with it. To 
be used for the instruction of a class, a book ought not to be very 
refined or startling. It should express sentiments rather than 
passions, and should be distinguished rather by the excellence of its 
composition, and by the power of giving vigorous expression to the 
broad average sentiments and standing conclusions in which the 
mass of mankind can sympathize, than by originality of style 
or deep sympathy with some peculiar school of thought or feeling. 
The Aneid, for example, is, and always will be, a far more 
classical book than Lucretius, and the Odes of Horace are more 
classical than either the Satires or Epistles. So, too, Cicero’s 
Offices, and his treatises on Old Age and Friendship—though 
they give an incomparably less vivid view of him than the 
Orations or the Letters—are his most classical works; and Livy 
is a more classical writer than Tacitus. The vivacity and sim- 
plicity of the Greeks prevented them from attaining that power 
of writing original and bond jide commonplaces which is the 
essence of classical literature in this sense of the word; and 
there is hardly any one of the common Greek authors whose 
writings are exactly fitted for school-books. Of all human com- 
positions, so far as we know, none can compare, for this purpose, 
with a certain class of French books. French poetry in general, 
and French tragédies in particular, seem to have been originally 
composed for the express purpose of being learned by heart by 
boys’ and girls’ schools; and Telemaque, perhaps, carries the 
= character to the very highest pitch which it can possibly 
reach. 

Our own list of classical books is by no means a large one. 
Every one of our great authors has been far too vehement in his 
temper, and has possessed a character far too strongly marked, to 
be capable of writing the sort of model books which the word 
“ classical” suggests. Pope occasionally wrote in that strain ; but 
the extraordinary force, not only of his understanding, but of his 
am. constantly broke through it. The denunciation of Lord 

ervey— 

J That bug with painted wings, 
That gilded child of dirt that stinks and stings— 


has not that repose which marks the caste of classical literature. 
Addison, however, and Gray, were true classics, and so we think, 
though only in respect of Robinson Crusoe, was Defoe. Our 
description of the characteristics of classical books and writers 
may appear to clash with this; for it is impossible to doubt that, 
whatever faults he had, want of spirit or of originality was not 
amongst them. There were few braver men in England, and 
hardly any were less in bondage to the opinions of their neigh- 
hours ; for he passed a life of danger and hardship solely in con- 
sequence of his determination to think and act for himself on 
every possible occasion with the most heroic disregard to his per- 
sonal comfort and safety ; nor has any writer thought for himself 
with more persistency, or stamped his own character more 
vigorously on every one of his productions. True, however, as 
all this may be, and widely as these qualities may differ from 
those which distinguish the kind of books which we have spoken 
of as classical, Robinson Crusoe has the strongest affinity to them. 
Tt has the great peculiarity of being sae | original, and at the 
same time very commonplace—qualities which exclude each other 
only in appearance, and which, when they meet, ensure to their 
possessor the very highest and most permanent kind of second- 
rate fame. Originality is altogether a different thing from 
eceentricity. It does not mean the power of seeing and thinking 
what no one else sees and thinks, but the power of seeing and 
thinking at first hand—of drawing conclusions for oneself, instead 
of taking up other people’s conclusions. Mr. Carlyle, for 
example, has with perfect justice obtained the reputation of great 
originality, by discovering for himself, by his own personal 
observation of human affairs, that honesty is the best policy, and 
that in the long run truth will prevail and rogues be found out. 
On the other hand, all competent observers would agree that the 

rincipal characteristic of several writers who preach the strangest 
Seddine ie. Emerson, for example—is a total absence of the 
power of producing wy omy more than new combinations of 
the phrases which they have learned from others. 

When a man’s independent observations upon what he sees 
and reads lead him to ratify the judgment which the average 
good sense of the age in which he lives has already passed, it is 
obvious that he is in the very most favourable position which he 
can possibly occupy for obtaining popularity. To be able to 
say ditto to Mr. Baths is an immense relief and satisfaction ; 
and, when sound good sense, solid, reasonable, and not over- 
subtle piety, and a hearty sympathy and admiration for the 
broad simple virtues which the common run of men can 
thoroughly appreciate are united with incomparable vigour, 
shrewdness, and raciness, the great leading requisites of a 
classical book are supplied. To this great fundamental charac- 
teristic Robinson Crusoe adds several others of hardly less im- 
portance. One of these, which can scarcely be too highly recom- 
mended for imitation in the present day, is its freedom from 
erotchets. There is nothing in it which is not so durable and 
substantial that it is as good now as on the day when it was 
written. In our age, almost every popular novelist tries in some 
way or other to set the world to rights; or, if he does not, he 
belongs to a party which does. He has either got political or 


philanthropic reforms in his eye, or there is some tone of feeling 
or temper of mind which he is particularly anxious to encourage. 
He worships physical strength, or he derides self-consciousness, 
or he (or probably she) has a special love for minute self-exa- 
mination, or in some other way reflects the opinions and feeli 
of one of the many small sections into which those who pass their 
time in thinking about thinking and feeling are divided. There 
is absolutely not a single tmace of this in Robinson Crusoe. No 
book ever took the world so completely as the author found it. 
He either is, or makes himself, contented with everything, and 
blames no one but himself. Perhaps, when all things are con- 
sidered, it would be very difficult to go through the world in a 
better temper. A man who is always grumbling at all his tools 
pays a prodigious price for such improvements as he effects in 
them, by the diminution both in quantity and quality of the work 
which he performs ; and the protesting attitude in which so many 
people pass their lives is not only a very undignified but a very 
unfruitful one. That this should be so in Defoe's case is a ve 
curious and significant fact. Mr. Forster has contended, wit! 
great ingenuity and much apparent ground, for the opinion that 
Robinson Crusoe, like so many other novels, is a sort of allegory 
on the author’s own life. He holds that the desert island, the con- 
trivances, the attacks of savages, and the hero’s insatiable love of 
rambling are meant to shadow forth the experience of a man who 
had gone through every vicissitude of life—who was at one time 
in personal communication with William ITI., and at another im- 
risoned and pilloried for libel—who had known almost every 
orm of danger and every degree of comfort and distress, and 
who, throughout the whole of his career, was one of the most 
ardent, enthusiastic, and adventurous of mankind. Should this 
conjecture be true, it would furnish another proof of the un- 
manliness of denouncing as unfair, the rules of the game of life. 
Defoe, if any one, had a right to do so; but his difficulties and 
dangers suggested to him, not a Byronic grimace, but the most 
cheerful py honest of smiles. It is impossible to read the 
book without loving the author, in so far as he is represented by 
the hero. 

One or two of the points in Robinson Crusoe’s character 
have escaped the notice which they deserve, though they 
appear to us to be exactly those which put the book into 
a class altogether different from the mere children’s stories 
upon the same text which have become so common of late 
years. There is extraordinary art in the manner in which 
the fundamental point in Crusoe’s character is kept in view 
through every part of his life, notwithstanding his own lamen- 
tations over it. He recognises on all occasions the duty and 
wisdom of pursuing a sort of solid comfort as the ideal of 
life. His father gives him solemn advice to do so in his early 

outh, and to the very end of the book he continually points out 
oe much happier and better he should have been if he had fol- 
lowed his advice; and yet he never does follow it, and never even 
seriously tries to follow it. He laments over his adventures; he 
is keenly sensible of the poignancy of the miseries in which they 
involve him; and yet, as soon as he is out of one difficulty, he 
takes the readiest means to get into another. Nothing can ex- 
emplify more perfectly the workings of an enthusiastic, adven- 
turous temperament, and few things are more worthy of the 
observation of those who study the causes of human actions. 
Why do men travel—why do they write books—or study art 
or science—or plan great works in the face of difficulties, 
troubles, and perplexities to which they are far more keenly alive 
than people of a more phlegmatic temperament? ‘The cause is a 
certain overmastering impulse which cannot be classed under any 
one of the fifteen heads into which Bentham divided the plea- 
sures that, in his view, were the only springs of human action 
(for to call it a “ pleasure of address” would be a perversion of 
language), and which has not been satisfactorily described. by any 
one who of late years has written upon metaphysical subjects. 
It is true that this impulse forms the text of a large proportion 
of novels; but to recognise its force in connexion with a view of 
life so pre-eminently literal, prosaic, and sensible as that which 
pervades Robinson Crusoe was a very great proof of the real 
genius which Defoe possessed. 

Another feature of a similar kind is the union which exists ia 
Crusoe of a a ea understanding with a very 
rare temperament. is co e, perseverance, and general 
strength of character are almost heroic, but he is far from being 
a particularly brilliant or ingenious man. As Coleridge very 
justly observes, great judgment is shown in making him unable to 
contrive so simple a matter as the manufacture of ink—a difli- 
culty which it was not absolutely essentia! for him to overcome, 
but which would have been far less formidable for a really ingenious 
man than the manufacture of baskets or tobacco-pipes. hat is 
absolutely necessary he can invent, but invention in itself gives 
him hardly any artistic satisfaction. The same union appears in 
his conduct as well as in his contrivances. Nothing can exceed 
the calmness and gravity of the conclusions which he draws from 
the various strange events of his life, and yet, calm and consider- 
ate as his principles of reasoning are, he fires up at the slightest 
provocation with an ardour which would appear to belong to quite 
another man. Thus when, on leaving the island after his second 
visit, his ship is surrounded by a fleet of savages, he bears their 
attack, in the first instance, in the most philosophic spirit. 
Though one of the men, in a boat alongside, was “ very much 
wounded, I called out to them not to fire by any means, but we 
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handed down some deal boards into the boat, and the carpenter 
presently set up a kind of fence to cover them from the arrows.” 
Afterwards, however, when they fired again and shot Friday, he 
fires a broadside which upsets thirteen or fourteen of their canoes 
and kills and wounds an indefinite number of the savages, and 
his only observation is—“I thought myself not only justifiable 
before God and man, but would have been very glad if I could 
have overset every canoe there and frowned every one of them.” 
Nothing is more common in real life than a contrast between 
natural temper and acquired convictions, and hardly anything is 
so difficult to represent in fiction with any approach to fidelity. 

One of the most curious points about Robinson Crusoe is the 
degree in which Defoe has contrived, by mere power of style, to 
blind his readers to the fact that the story is in itself all but 
impossible. The minute details and the elaborate care with 
which every circumstance is painted in the very soberest colours 
with which it is possible to invest it, take off the reader's atten- 
tion from oven detailed inaccuracies, and from, at least, two 
impossibilities. The history of the boy Xury and of Crusoe’s 
escape from the Moors is so charmingly told that probably 
hardly any one would observe that it contains a contradiction. 
“Here I meditated nothing but my escape. I had nobody to 
communicate it to that would embark with me—no fellow-slave, 
no Englishman, Irishman, or Scotchman there but myself.” 
Yet, in the very next page, mention is made of “ the carpenter of 
his ship, who was also an English slave,” and Xury is made to 
talk broken English ; “such English Xury spoke by conversing 
amongst us slaves.”’ Several similar inaccuracies might be pointed 
out; but the fact that they do not in the least diminish the extra- 
ordinary air of truthfulness for which the book is famous, is 
perhaps one of the most curious proofs that could be given of the 
doctrine that the credibility of a story is an affair rather of the 
imagination than of the understanding. An @ priori notion of 
what the truth ought to be like weighs with most men far more 
than any critical judgment as to what it must be like. 

The impossibilities in Crusoe’s story are both of the moral kind. 
No man could live twenty-eight years in a desert island and not 
gomad. Selkirk passed a far shorter period in solitude, and he 
could hardly speak when he was rescued ; nor is it conceivable 
that a man in such a condition should have sufficient self-control 
to admit to himself the certainty that he would never be able to 
leave the island, and to regulate all his conduct accordingly. The 
psychological side of the story is never suggested to the reader ; 
and the elaborate care with which his attention is diverted to a 
number of small mechanical details prevents him from seeing that 
there is any psychological side to it at all. An equal or greater 
difficulty exists in the account of Friday. He is utterly unlike a 
real savage. He is simply a well-conditioned, but very ignorant, 
Englishman with a tawny skin. It is unquestionably true that 
both Crusoe and Friday are merely ideal characters, and that 
their respective lives are fundamentally impossible; but it is a 
truth which would hardly suggest itself to any reader who did 
not look into the matter with a good deal of curiosity. That 
this should be so is a great proof of Defoe’s peculiar gifts. No 
one ever had such an instinct for the detection of the poetical side 
of common life, and hardly any one can be mentioned whose ca- 
reer so fully embodied the matter-of-fact and solid enthusiasm 
which is the soul of his writings. 


SPARKS FROM A LOCOMOTIVE.* 


hei is very unfortunate that it scarcely ever pen we can 
speak well of Americans or American books. ere is every 
desire in England to do America even more than justice—to be 
blind to her faults and to magnify her virtues. Englishmen 
cordially welcome Americans privately, and the feeling grows 
yearly stronger that in our public relations we ought to deal far 
more gently with the United States than with any European 
Power, although this is a feeling of which the Americans are in- 
clined sometimes to take an ungenerous advantage. But when 
we have to criticise either any of the more marked occurrences of 
American contemporary history, or the productions of American 
periodical literature, we cannot but speak our minds plainly, and 
say how very superficial, narrow, and graceless is the tone of 
mind which appears alike in the conduct and the writings of the 
more prominent and noisy representatives of America. The 
good qualities of Americans, and the many points on which we 
agree with them, are cast into the shade, and our attention is 
necessarily fixed on a few salient peculiarities which force 
themselves upon us. We are also in a way bound, for 
our own sakes, to take up our parable about America; for 
the puerilities, the bad taste, and the flimsy fussiness 
which are so apparent in inferior American writings, are exactl 
the blots which are threatening to disfigure the face of English 
society, and are only held off by the strong current of an ancient 
and highly-educated society. This book, which is called Sparks 
Srom a Locomotive, exhibits all the usual American weaknesses 
in a very glaring form. It is a reprint of letters addressed during 
the course of the present year to a New York newspaper, by an 
American named Colonel Fuller, who came over to attend the 
Burns’ Festival and make a short run in Europe, and who very 
naturally wished to pay his expenses by sending off an account 
of all he had done and seen to a newspaper. There was no time 
_* Sparks from a Locomotive; or, Life and Liberty in Europe. New 
York: 1859. 


for him to be very choice in his materials. He had to describe 
what he thought would most interest the half million readers 
whom he boasts his letters would attract; and he had to write 
in a great hurry, amid many calls of pleasure and business. Some 
allowance might be made for letters writien in this way, if their 
only faults were poverty and insipidity. But Colonel Fuller's 
book teems with faults of a worse kind, and brings before us in 
a very striking way some of the features of American society 
which must be removed before the inhabitants of the leading 
States of Europe can cease to find matter for ridicule and amaze- 
ment in Transatlantic men and books. 


The first point in which*Colonel Fuller’s letters make us feel 
the difference between Americans and Englishmen is the extra- 
ordinary degree of publicity in which Americans not only are 
content, but positively delight to live. If an Englishman can 
conceive spending his whole existence on the beach at Brighton, 
he would have some notion of the extent to which every action 
and every change of place, fortune, or social position of the 
humblest individual is worked up in print by Americans. We 
must suppose that Colonel Fuller knew what his countrymen 
would like to read, and evidently their taste lies in having full 
descriptions of the private affairs of individuals. The gossip is, 
however, too public to be censorious. Colonel Fuller always 
praises everybody and everything he sees. It is obvious that a 
writer who prints on the next morning a full account of every one 
he meets at dinner, cannot afford to get into a style of descrip- 
tion which would make him enemies. Every one mentioned, 
therefore, gets a little praise ; and it is evident that, so far from 
feeling any objection to be mentioned, Americans expect 
a notice in print from their fellow countrymen. Whenever 
Colonel Fuller has to speak of a European capital, the 
first thing he does is to write out a list of the principal Americans 
there, and to say what they are doing. He was at Rome, for in- 
stance, a very few days, and gives very few pages to his account 
of a place which he tells us he had all his life been burning to 
see; but of these few pages a large | vate are occupied with 
booking up the smallest facts about the Americans in Rome. We 
are told that an American family has got very good lodgings, 
that a young American is very well dressed, that an American 
lady has lost her sister. These are the things which are obviously 
the most interesting to Colonel Fuller’s half-million readers, and it 
is for the sake of these plums they are content to wade through 
grandiloquent panegyrics of scenery and buildings. The minute- 
ness with which trifles are recorded with regard to all persons 
of the least fame or notoriety with whom Colonel Fuller came 
in contact, and the frankness of his observations on them, 
are enough to take away an Englishman’s breath with sur- 
prise. e was asked, for example, to dine with Mr. 
Albert Smith. In recording this, he first of all sets out, in 
extenso, the note of invitation, and then states what he eat and 
whom he met. ‘The party is thus accurately and delicately de- 
scribed :—‘‘ Of the mentionables present there were Mr. and Ms. 
Edmond Gates [sic] (the Gates v. Thackeray), and pretty little 
Miss Keely, fianceé of the host, and a daughter of the Keeleys.” 
F —_ printing this within a month in America, and reprinting 
it and sending it back to England in six months. 

The notices of Englishmen and of English customs given by 
Colonel Fuller are rather amusing to read on this side of the water, 
on account of their mixture of arrogant ignorance and extravagant 
praise. Colonel Fuller had the good fortune to cross the Atlantic 
witha real live lord, and from the deepreverence andanimated affec- 
tion with which he speaks of him, we learn how powerfully a lord 
can touch the heart of an American. An peor # tay can hardly, 
even in this lord-loving country, form a notion of the awe and 
passion which a lord excites in the heart of a Yankee. We are 
not sure, if a real duke would but make the tour of the States, 
but that the people of the towns he visited would gather them- 
selves together, like the Ephesians, and stand for hours smitin 
their breasts and saying, “ Great is this English duke.” The lor 
whom Colonel Fuller knew was Lord Bury, and of him we find 
it recorded—* Thoroughly educated, highly accomplished, with 
the head of a statesman and the heart of a philanthropist, Lord 
Bury is already regarded as one of the most popular legis- 
lators in Parliament, and no man of his years stands a better 
chance of becoming Premier of England. He is the special 
favourite of Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Milner Gibson, 
Mr. Gladstone, and other leading lights of Liberalism.” Colonel 
Fuller takes an equally 1osy view of every one he met. He had 
the honour of being introduced to Mr. Edwin James at the time 
of his election, and says—* There is great rejoicing at the Reform 
Club over the success of Mr. James, who, in the coming change 
of Ministry, will be very likely to find himself in the Cabinet or 
on the Bench.” A whole batch of people are touched off in the 
same way on the occasion of Colonel Fuller visiting the Cosmo- 
politan Club, and the portraits of individuals are introduced by 
the following account of the Club itself:—‘ At the Cosmopo- 
litan I find a choice collection of spirits of various brands. 
Among these Richard Monckton Milnes, the poet ; Tom Taylor, 
the dramatist; Kinglake, the author of Héthen; Mr. Layard, 
the Nineveh resurrectionist ; Turkish pipes; tolerable cigars ; 
fine brandy; a few jolly lords, &e. &e. The Cosmopolitans 
are men of talent, of genius, of travel, who sink nationalities 
(at least twice a-week) and meet on the broad plane of uni- 
versal ideas, as the disillusioned, disembodied spirits are sup- 
posed to meet in another and a better world. What follows 
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from such a free interchange of sentiments may be more easily 
imagined than described. These meetings are like a communion 
of saints without sects; of Christians without creeds: and of 
men without prejudice.” There are members of the Cosmopo- 
litan who, on reading this description, will feel that they resemble 
M. Jourdain, who had been talking prose all his life without 
knowing it. 

Colonel Fuller also exhibits in a high degree the American 
fondness for personal prominence. He came over nominally to 
attend the Burns’ Festival at Dumfries, and presented himself 
there soon after his arrival in England. He had the honour of 
making one of the twenty speeches to listen to which, over 
whisky-and-water, formed the business of the meeting. Colonel 
Fuller sent his speech to a London newspaper, which in another 
part of his work he informs us has been bought by an Ame- 
rican, and it was accordingly given in full. He quotes from this 
newspaper, which gives him the advantage of being able to in- 
troduce a statement of the cheers which accompanied his bursts 
of eloquence. Asa specimen of his oratory we may select a 
sentence in which he gives his reason for coming. ‘I do not,” 
le remarked, “ come here to represent America, although I have 
the honour to be a member of the Burns’ Club in New York, 
but I come here from my own volition—from a spontaneous 
desire to bring, as it were, a wild flower from the Far West to 
lay upon the shrine of the immortal bard.” Five pages 
of these wild flowers follow, and, as we are told in 
conclusion, ‘ there is no need to say that the applause was re- 
newed most vociferously as Colonel Fuller sat down.” He also 
made, at a Washington birthday dinner, a speech which he 
quotes from another London paper, and which seems to have pro- 
duced an equally happy effect. But his greatest honour was not 
in oratory. He had a distinction conferred on him which he re- 
lates in the most happy vein of self-satisfaction. He has the 
pleasure of informing ih half-million Republican readers that he 
once took off his hat involuntarily, but respectfully, to the Queen 
as she passed in a carriage. The Queen was pleased to acknow- 
ledge the salute, and the dignity of the man and the Republican 
was thus saved. But still the thought seems to have crossed 
Colonel Fuller that, although glorious to him personally, the inci- 
dent was rather compromising to the dignity of the Republic 
generally. He therefore enters a kind of protest against being 
supposed to have made any political concession, in the followin 
dark and mysterious terms :—-“‘ After all, it was only the accidenta 
exchange of the Sovereign for the Crown, or somehow so.” 


We also find in this book some of the ordinary American 
notions on semi-public affairs expressed in a very decided 
manner. There is no point as to which all Englishmen who un- 
derstand what law is, and who wish to uphold the high standard 
of English society, more dread any approach to an Americaniza- 
tion of English institutions than the influence of what is called 
public opinion on judicial decisions. The unhesitating way, 
therefore, in which Colonel Fuller adopts the standard of public 
opinion as the guide to legal decisions ought to make his book so 
far very distasteful on this side the water. In a hasty notice of 
Edinburgh, he takes occasion to speak of the trial of Madeleine 
Smith, and informs us that he himself “ fully acquitted the fair 
and beautiful prisoner of murder; for if she did not kill the 
contemptible villain who threatened to murder her reputation, 
she hardly did her duty to herself or her sex.” It is impossible 
to express the descent which would have to be made in English 
moral feeling if expressions like these were commonly used 
by Eng!ishmen. Colonel Fuller proceeds to state, “so stron 
was the feeling in her favour that, had she been convicted, 
the chivalry of the nation would have interposed between her 
slender nok and the gallows.” We are glad to say that law is 
still strong enough in Great Britain to ensure that it the chivalry 
of the nation had done anything of the sort it would have under- 
gone a considerable period of penal servitude. In the same way 
Colonel Fuller inveighs against the London press for saying that 
Mr. Sickles ought to be tried solely on legal evidence, and his 
guilt ascertained by rules of law. To justify the American mode 
of acquitting a man or condemning him according to the caprices 
of newspaper writers and street gossips, which is the plain mean- 
ing of public opinion, Colonel Fuller ventures on a bold tu quoque 
against Englishmen :—“ The Zimes should remember that when 
a gentleman in England discovers a poacher on his manor, he 
shoots down the trespasser with impunity.” Colonel Fuller is 
also haunted with the same extraordinary notions which prevail 
in the New York press of what it is practically possible for 
America to do politically. He was, for example, annoyed in Italy 
by his passport being asked for oftener than he liked; and in 
venting his indignation, he gravely says, “This passport impo- 
sition in Italy is a flagrant casus belli. I hope this matter of the 
passport system will be brought earnestly before Congress at its 
next session. I trust we shall soon have a Congress and a Pre- 
sident who will insist on the protection of the rights and the per- 
sons of its citizens in England, and who will treat the passport 
persecutions of Italy as a veritable casus belli.” We do not find 
that Colonel Fuller is prepared to treat the existence of French 
passports as a cass belli. And yet passports are required not 
only in France, but in all Continental Europe. What, therefore, 
Colonel Fuller most wishes for his country is that she may soon 
pass into the hands of governors who will engage in war with the 
whole of the Continent. The whole book is written in the spirit 
of a foolish boy who thinks every person he meets must be inte- 


rested in anecdotes of his school friends—who shows his last 
theme, and draws attention to the bene appended to it—who ex- 
plains to his grandfather why he distrusts Lord Palmerston—and 
who threatens to let off a fowling-piece at all the butchers’ lads 
in the town if they make faces at him. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS.* 


[F the Stuarts are often roughly handled by history, they have 
generally been favourites with romance. A King by Act of 
Parliament, however essential to the liberties of a nation, is a 
prosaic sort of being; but a King by Right Divine presents much 
that is attractive to persons who weigh events and characters in 
the scales of sentiment. Apollo himself would have failed had 
he composed ballads in honour of a German Elector, stricken in 
years and dressed in snuff-coloured broadcloth ; while even the 
belinen’s verses rang well when a young Prince in plaid and 
bonnet was their theme. Had Charles i not been drawn by 
Vandyke, or had he died before the raising of the standard at 
Nottingham, it is possible that we should esteem him a very 
commonplace person. His address was embarrassed, his figure 
was puny, he was slightly lame, and his manner was sullen 
and ungracious. But Charles in armour, belted and plumed, 
and surrounded by the gallant gentlemen of his realm, riding in 
triumph to Barnet, or reviewing his squadrons on the morning 
of Marston Moor, becomes an object of interest even to those 
who lean to Oliver and his Ironsides; and it needed only a 
tragic fate to convert this long unpopular prince into a 
hero and a martyr. A similar fortune, in various degrees, 
attended his posterity, enthroned or exiled. There was, indeed, 
little enough romance in the voluptuary, his successor. Yet as 
an exile, he was an object of compassion to many who would have 
been content with a Cromwell dynasty ; and after his restoration, 
“ the first gentleman of the day” won the hearts of the crowd by 
his popular manners and exquisite urbanity. ‘Two members only 
of the English Stuart family were devoid of personal attractions 
—the first and the second James. The former, with some worth 
and considerable learning, was a low comedian, shuffled by chance 
upon a throne; the other, bating a kind of bull-dog insensibility 
to danger, at least in his earlier year, possessed no popular merit 
whatever. He was a dull abject creature, who neither inspired 
respect while in authority nor excited pity when in affliction. 

In the characters of the Old and Young Pretender, apart from 
their adventures, there was little to awaken or justify enthusiasm. 
The elder one was as prosaic as his sire, and was qualified by 
nature for no higher post than that of gold or silver stick in his 
own household. When he reviewed the Highland clans at Perth 
in 1715, these doughty warriors could hardly be made to believe 
that they looked on a King’s son. ‘ He carried his sword like a 
dancer,” shivered in the keen air of Scotland “like a sick girl,” 
and could with difficulty be induced to accost the chiefs who were 
risking life and lands in his cause. Charles Edward was cast in a 
more heroic mould. He had not been wholly educated by priests; 
he bore some resemblance to his chivalrous ancestor James 1V.; 
he could wield a claymore, breast the elements, dance reels 
admirably, and was winning and affable in manner, like his great- 
uncle Charles. But, after “the ’45,” his prestige passed away 
rapidly. In a few years the free use of the boitle converted 
“the young Chevalier” into a stout and red-nosed man, who beat 
his wife, and (report said) was in turn himself beaten by his 
mistresses—who, when half sober was dangerously irascible, and 
when wholly drunk was plundered and reviled by his own 
buffoons. 

Mr. Jesse’s volume on the Pretenders and their Adherents 
deserved reprinting in a new edition. He has diligently com- 
pared former narratives of the attempts to reinstate the son and 
grandson of James on the English throne—he has added new facts 
to earlier accounts of their adventures—and he has told an oft-re- 

eated, but never-wearying tale with considerable grace and spirit. 

We confess to feeling a stronger interest in the adherents than 
in the Princes themselves, and in the circumstances of Scotland 
at the time than in the champions of an irretrievable cause. 
We may lament the delusion, but we must applaud the heroism 
of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, and Balmerino, while history binds 
her fairest wreaths for the brows of Lady Nithisdale and Flora 
Macdonald. The motives, however, which induced the clans to 
rise in behalf of a family until then never popular in Scotland 
are curious, and may serve as examples, were any needed, of 
the caprice and inconsistency of political factions. In order to 
examine these motives we must go back to a period anterior to 
the commencement of Mr. Jesse’s narrative. 

Tt seems, at first sight, a strange whim of fortune’s that the 
two divisions of their triple kingdom which liked the Stuarts 
least, so long as they were on the throne, should have become 
their most zealous champions after they had lost it. The Scots 
gladly followed their James VI. to England, as into a land of 
promise and they liberally extracted the milk and honey. But 
shambling, sputtering, and book-learned James was never a 
favourite with the Douglases and Seytons, the Campbells and 
Murrays of North Britain. They drew odious comparisons 
between him and his Royal contemporaries—the man-minded 
Elizabeth, Henry of Navarre, and the great Gustavus. While 
they sustained by arms or treaties the Protestant cause, James 
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was coquetting with Spain, writing smooth despatches to Austria, 


looking coldly on Holland, lending no hand to the Palatine, his 
son-in-law, and doing all in his power, as they believed, to recon- 
cile the realm of Britain with the Romish Church. His son was 
even less acceptable. James had gained himself some credit in 
the eyes of his northern subjects by siding with the Cal- 
vinistic party at the Synod of Dort; whereas Charles openly 
espoused the Arminian party, and used every instrument in his 
power to impose on the Kirk the mass-book and ceremonies of a 
Church which all true Scotchmen regarded as a shred of the scar- 
let garment of Babylon. With Charles IT. and his brother their 
relations were yet more hostile. The hands of these Princes 
were dyed in the blood of the saints. In them and in their men 
of war the people of the Covenant saw revived on earth Pharaoh 
and od the railing of Rabshakeh, the abominations of 
Jezebel, and the idolatries of all who had made Israel to sin. 

In Ireland, the name of the Stuarts was even more unsavoury. 
The Scottish colonists of the northern parts of that island shared 
in the prejudices of their brethren at home; while the native 
Trish resented the treatment which the English Catholics received 
at the hand of their common Sovereign. Their anger was further 
enkindled by the uncertainty of the Royal attitude. Some- 
times Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council appeared to 
slumber, and hopes were awakened that the ancient faith might 
be unmolested, if not encouraged, in Britain. But speedily the 
dawn was overcast, and the Kings, who could not obtain money 
from their Parliaments except on condition of enforcing the 
penalties against the Catholics, again filled their prisons with 
recusants and impoverished the oldest and nobles: families of the 
realm by fines. The hand of Thomas Wentworth, Charles the 
First’s Lord-Deputy, was also heavy on Ireland; and the suffer- 
ings of the English Catholics during the panic of Oates’ Plot 
rendered the wearer of the crown still more odious. Yet it was 
in Ireland that the abdicated James found his stanchest sup- 
porters ; and it was in Scotland that his son and grandson raised 
an army and shook for a moment the throne of the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Via prima salutis 
Qua minime reris Graia pandetur ab urbe. 


For this seeming enigma the condition of the two countries in 
the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth century will afford a 
solution. In neither of them, perhaps, was loyalty to the 
persons of the Stuarts a leading motive for rebellion. It was 
quite as much a war of races as a question whether James and 
the heirs of his body were lawfully excluded from the throne. 
Had the Highlanders been asked,“ Under which king, Bezonian?” 
they would very likely have replied that the choice lay with their 
chiefs, and that the clansmen were concerned in the matter no 
further than that troubles at home would be of use to them in 
weakening the arms of Government, while a march across the 
Border must enrich them personally. In the one case, they 
would lift cattle with the more impunity—in the other, they 
would have purses, cellars, and warehouses to plunder, even as 
in the good old times of the Black Douglas. To the Irish Septs 
the comparative wealth of the English “ pale” was doubtless a 
tempting bait; but a greater attraction would be the restoration 
of that disorderly independence which the English Government 
kept under some restraint, but which all Celtic races, while 

ure and unmixed, have always considered as a national privilege. 

t was the English Jacobite alone who was animated by a strong 
enthusiasm for the family of Stuart. He had been taught from 
his cradle to believe that loyalty to that dynasty was the first 
duty of a Christian and a gentleman. His fathers had bled or 
been imprisoned and beggared in its cause; all his family 
traditions centred in it ; Joyal au mort had been the lesson taught 
him alike by his mother and his priest. None of these senti- 
ments touched the Irish Jacobites—a few only the Scottish Celts. 
To them England was a foreign land. Its Saxon population had 
for centuries been their oppressors. But rebellion against 
England would, in either case, be a work of retribution; and if by 
their arms James IIT. or Charles III. were eventually reseated 
at Whitehall, on their arms he would be dependent at least 
long enough to enrich these, for the nonce, his Pretorian guards. 
Scotland, in fact, in the seventeenth and former half of the 
eighteenth century, was a kingdom divided against itself. The 
line of the Grampians severed two races inimical to each other. 
He should have been a bold Highlander who singly, without a 

assport of M‘Callum More’s in his pouch, crossed the bridge of 
Perth. As hardy would have been the Lowlander who risked 
himselfin any character, except that of a pedlar, north of the passes 
of Aberfoil or Killiecrankie. Had either Pretender a soled to 
the Lowlanders alone, his summons would have been Hittle more 
effectual than that which he addressed to the English Jacobites, 
and would have drawn searcely a score of lairds to his standard. 
For one Baron of Bradwardine he would have met with twenty 
Baillie Jarvies abominating the sight of kilt and broadsword. 
But in 1715 and 1745 the Highlands were a region in which war 
was lucrative and peace almost unendurable. The chiefs saw 
before them, in case England were invaded, a twofold prospect 
of gain. A raid on the Saxon would relieve them for the moment 
from the burden of feeding their retainers with their own beeves 
and ale; every mile in advance southward would gratify their 
passions and fill their pouches; while victory in the field, if it 
did not deliver London into their hands, would at least open to 
them the gates of Carlisle, Lancaster, York, and Derby, They 


had reaped no benefit from the Union—on the contrary, while 


it had rendered Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other Lowland cities 
prosperous, it had lowered the price of cattle and the raw 
produce of the upland farms. Weary of their barren pomp 
at home, and of their unprofitable feuds with one another, the 
chiefs eagerly plunged into war which promised the double 
recompence of plunder and glory. And when they looked to 
England, the chances of success y es fair. The hopes of the 
Jacobites had been damped by the tacit assent of the English 
people to the accession of George I. The unpopularity of 
the King and his ministers speedily revived them. They per- 
secuted with undue severity, as it was thought, the late Queen’s 
ministers. ‘The Whigs absorbed power, place, and all contingent 
profits—the Tory party cried with one voice that the Church 
was in danger and the landed interest ruined. We have heard 
similar cries in the present generation; but, as compared with 
the clamour of the eighteenth century, they were like Bottom’s 
proposed roaring, that of ‘a sucking dove or a nightingale.” 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Jesse’s narrative of the 
adventures of either Pretender. We have endeavoured to show 
the causes of the Rebellion in North Britain. The particulars of 
it have been rendered familiar to most readers in such popular 
books as Scott’s Zules of a Grandfather and Chambers’s excellent 
Narrative of the ’15 and ’45. We must, however, devote a few 
lines to the strange fortunes of the House of Stuart. Since the 
days of the great Theban and Pelopid Houses of Greece, whose 
wars formed the staple of Athenian tragedy, there has been 
no family occupying or allied to a throne so incessantly haunted 
by calamity as the House of Stuart. Yet the last lineal heir 
of this doomed race was _a peaceable, inoffensive gentleman, 
who attained almost to Priam’s age with but few of Priam’s 
infelicities. Henry Benedict Maria Clement was the second and 
youngest son of ‘the old Pretender.” He was born in March, 
1725, and died in June, 1807. Almost without a metaphor he 
may be said to have pertained to two different worlds, since 
he had nearly attained to the Psalmist’s span of life when the 
crowning misfortune of his life overtook him, and meanwhile 
witnessed the final acts of the Europe which the French Revo- 
lution swept away. His Memoirs read like those of an ante- 
diluvian. In July, 1740, the poet Gray saw him at Florence, 
then in his sixteenth year, dancing incessantly all night long at 
a ball given by the Count Patrizii, and describes him as having 
“more spirit than his elder brother.” He was no further con- 
cerned with the events of 1745 than “in joining the troops 
assembled at Dunkirk to support his brother’s operations in 
Scotland.” Two years later, both his dancing and his active 
life came to an end, since he was then invested with a Cardi- 
nal’s hat by Pope Benedict XIV., and passed the next fifty 
years of his life in the performance of the duties of religion. On 
the death of his brother Charles, in 1788, the only step which 
he took to assert his right to the British throne was to cause a 
paper to be drawn up, in which his rightful claims were insisted 
on; while at the same time he ordered a medal to be struck, 
with the inscription—Henricus Nonvus, Anetiz Rex on the 
obverse, and the pathetic words Det Gratia, Sep Non Votun- 
tate Hominvum on the reverse. 

But this titular king was not destined to entire exemption from 
the woes of his race. He had impaired his once ample means by 
aiding Pius VI. to make up the sum levied on him by Napoleon. 
This, however, was only the beginning of sorrows. In 1798, the 
French attacked his palace in the neighbourhood of Rome, and 
compelled him to fly, an infirm and almost destitute man, at first 
to Padua, and subsequently to Venice. His necessities were 
relieved in 1800 by the occupant of his throne; and in a letter, 
breathing both Christian resignation and Royal dignity, he 
acknowledges that Henry the Ninth accepted from the hands 
of George III. an annual pension of 4oool. In return, the 
Cardinal bequeathed to George IV., then Prince of Wales, the 
crown jewels which, one hundred and twenty years before, his 
grandfather had carried off with him in his flight from 
England. Among these relics was the “George,” which his 
great-grandfather had consigned to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, 
uttering the valedictory ‘“‘Remember.” And so departed from 
earth and its troubles the last scion of the House of Stuart. 


RECENT GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


E are not of those who despise guide-book literature. All 
Englishmen travel, and all travellers need guide-books. 

Even a bad guide commands an extensive and steady sale; and 
there are many more people who derive their opinions on ques- 
tions of history and art from this source than would willingly 
own it. The British Continental tourist, armed with his red 
book, is a standing jest among foreigners. Not one in five 
hundred of our travelling countrymen knows anything about the 
antiquities, or history, or associations of the cities which he 
visits that he has not learnt from his ‘‘ Murray ;” and it is well 


Forester. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1859. 
Nelson’s Handbook to the British Lakes. London: Nelson. 1859. 
Stanford’s Guides to the South Coast of England, Kent, Sussex, Hants, 
and Dorset, Devon and Cornwall. By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A, London: 
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to the famous red series, for it has revolutionized the whole 
department of letters to which it belongs. Perhaps it has rather 
overshot the mark. Murray’s Handbooks have become almost 
too elaborate and exhaustive, and there are symptoms of a 
growing wish on the part of the public for something more simple 
and less didactic. But the originator of the series set the 
fashion of employing high literary skill and attainments in the 
compilation of guide-books, and the example has been followed 
almost universally. The sorriest watering-place of the present 
day would be ashamed of such meagre description, such indis- 
criminate eulogy, such ignorant inaccuracy, such slip-slop 
English, and such pitiful illustrations as contented the last 
generation. Here and there, indeed, one may still find an old- 
fashioned guide-book, for the genus is long-lived, and nothing 
will supersede an existing specimen, however antiquated and 
unsatisfactory, but the issue of a better one. But before long 
the race will become extinct, and guide-book writers will learn 
to convey the necessary information which it is their office to 
afford, in a simple and instructive way. They will lose that 
essentially provincial spirit which magnifies all local geese into 
swans, and their readers will learn to trust their facts, if they 
are left to draw their conclusions and inferences for themselves. 

These remarks have been suggested by the recent appearance 
of a new crop of guide-books, the names of some of which we sub- 
join. We do not say that they all illustrate our hopeful view of 
the decided improvement of topographical literature ; but at any 
rate they prove the growing importance of this class of books, and 
justify our choice of some of their number for critical examina- 
tion. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Bohn has been ill-advised 
in admitting Mr. Forester’s expansion of Mrs. Gore’s Paris into 
his admirable Illustrated Library. An edition of Mrs. Gore’s 
book is one thing, and her spirited sketches, if not to be im- 
plicitly accepted as true, are very well worth reading; but the 
attempt to graft upon them the accurate and prosaic details 
which are indispensable to a handbook meant for actual use, is 
another thing altogether, and must of necessity be a failure. 
Sketches of society and manners are useful and instructive when 
we bear in mind who it is that makes them, and at what time the 
facts were observed and noted down; but such descriptions soon 
become obsolete, as habits and ways of life are modified insensibly 
but surely by political or social changes. No amount of adapta- 
tion can make Mrs. Gore’s account of the Paris of Louis Philippe 
an accurate picture of the Paris of NapoleonIII. Mr. Forester, 
who is not unfavourably known by his published travels in Nor- 
way and Corsica, might perhaps have ‘“ posted up” Mrs. Gore's 
work in some supplementary chapters. This would have been 
a useful method of editing a pleasant book. But the volume is 
altogether spoilt by the addition of some very crude introductory 
chapters as to the various routes to Paris, and certain excursions 
in the French provinces. We can therefore in no way recom- 
mend this volume as a Paris handbook. Galignani is still un- 
rivalled, and any one who trusts to Mr. Forester’s guidance 
will be miserably disappointed. A more ill-arranged or in- 
complete work it has seldom been our lot to see ; and it is surely 
a question whether it is altogether consistent with literar 
honour to fuse so thoroughly Mrs. Gore’s original work with 
Mr. Forester’s additions and alterations that no one can ever 
be sure which author he is reading. Indeed, the fact that the 
staple of the work belongs to the lady does not appear on the 
title-page, and is only discovered by the tew critics who read the 

reface. We believe we may credit the present editor with the 
ollowing absurd account of the fine church of St. Eustache, 
which, we may add, is a fair specimen of the accuracy of his 
descriptions. The new church of Sainte Clotilde, by the way, 
is not noticed at all. Of St. Eustache, Mr. Forester says :— 
“This interesting structure is a remarkable specimen of the 
style of La Renaissance des Arts, or Jtalianized Elizabethan, the 
arches being pointed, and the shafts of the series of columns 
slender almost to absurdity. The effect, however condemnable 
the principle, is very striking.” 

The illustrations of this volume are fair copperplate engravings 
from some of Turner’s pictures, or from sketches by Allom and 
Lami. They cannot be said to be useful for guide-book pur- 

oses. Those by the latter French artist, professing to depict a 

arisian salon and a scene of bourgeois life, are quite out of place 
here, and are, moreover, already antiquated in costume. A 
picture of the “ Chamber of Deputies as it was in Louis Philippe’s 
time,” is accompanied by a description—we presume by Mrs. 
Gore—in which her present tenses have all been changed into 
past tenses by the new editor. But he is too courtly to add a 
word of regret at the extinction of constitutional government ; 
and, with even worse taste, the concluding passage of the account 
of Paris itself is made an advertisement of Mr. Bohn’s Libraries, 
indicating that they are all ‘“‘ constantly on sale” at Galignani’s. 

We turn to Nelson’s series of English Handbooks, which are 
remarkable for good print, good illustrations, and an excellent 
alphabetical arrangement. This last point we consider one of 
great importance. In noticing Murray’s Handbooks for Kent 
and Surrey, we tcok occasion to express regret that the com- 
pilers had arranged their matter in the order of imaginary routes 
and tours, after the manner of an itinerary, rather than accord- 
ing to the proper topographical divisions. The latter plan, 


which is the right one for formal county histories, is scarcely so 
convenient for actual use on an excursion as a mere alphabeti- 


cal sequence of the names of places, This method may indeed 


involve some repetition; but the advantages of instant 
reference, and of finding the required information as to a par- 
ticular place or thing in a concentrated form, cannot be over- 
stated. It may be useful enough to afford skeleton routes 
for longer or shorter excursions; but inasmuch as_ the 
majority of tourists very properly lay out their own plans, it is im- 
possible to arrange the descriptive matter in any sequence that 
can suit all parties. Weare persuaded that a simple alphabetical 
order is in all respects the most suitable. Take, for instance, 
Nelson’s Handbook to the English Lakes. As you follow a road 
or climb a pass in the lake country, and fresh hills and lakes 
present themselves at each turn, what you want to find out is 
not what would be observed by a tourist pursuing some formal 
itinerary, but what is to be known about each natural feature 
which you recognise from the guide’s information, or from your 
study of a travelling map. And for this no method is half so 
easy as an alphabetical order. In the particular Handbook to 
which we have referred, the absence of a map is a great omission. 
The illustrations, though good, are not very useful. What is 
more wanted in a guide to a mountain district is a series of 
panoramic outlines from certain chosen elevations, with the 
names affixed to each well-marked peak. 

Lastly, Mr. Walcott, already known as a diligent antiquary, 
has edited for Mr. Stanford a series of small cheap Guides, 
“descriptive of scenery; historical, legendary, and archwo- 
logical” (as he puts it), to the sea-coast of the south of England. 
We are sorry that we cannot highly commend either the idea or 
the execution of this undertaking. We do not know why the 
sea-coast of a county should thus be dissociated from the neigh- 
bouring inland. A guide-book to a particular watering-place 
and its environs is an intelligible and useful thing; but the whole 
coast-line from the Reculvers to Lynmouth has nothing in 
common but the fact that it is all seaboard. The scheme of the 
series, as conceived by the compiler, is either too large or not 
large enough. He might have contented himself with handbooks 
to particular spots, or he might have attempted such a general 
account of the south shores of England as would attract a 
yachtsman to a coasting voyage from the Nore to the Bristol 
Channel. He has done neither. There is no kind of informa- 
tion, for example, as to how a tourist could best explore the 
sea-line of a particular district. A small county map ac- 
companies poll little volume, but it is quite useless to 
the pedestrian, and scarcely less so to the carriage-using 
traveller. Mr. Walcott takes his reader from place to place 
in the order of the coastline, and gossips, feebly but not unplea- 
santly, on each in turn. The whole book, however, is overdone 
with antiquarian “cram.” For instance, at Dover, page after 
page is devoted to the enumeration of worthies who have landed 
or embarked at that port, beginning with King Arthur in the 
romance, and ending with the landing of ‘Lord Clarendon, on 
April 1, 1856, from the Congress of Paris!” The gusto with which 
some of these important historical events are detailed, almost 
makes us suspect that we have at last discovered the writer who 
composes the Court Circular. The style too is highly florid and 
sentimental. When a title adorns his page, or a reminiscence of 
medieval pageantry crosses his mind, our author manifests a 
strong disposition to invert the order of the verb and its nomi- 
native, and to omit his articles. Let us quote a passage in proof 
of this assertion—highly eloquent and poetical indeed, but which 
may really be said to have no meaning whatever. He has given 
avery brief account of the actual Dover, but he has described 
at length all the churches and priories that have long ago disap- 
peared. In the midst of a vision of the consecutive glories of 
the great Kent port occurs this rhapsody :— 

Merrily ring the bells of St. Martin’s, as the Prior welcomes King Henry 
and Louis, on their way to kneel at the shrine of the murdered primate in 
Canterbury. Merrily they ring as the Ceeur-de-Lion and his Red-cross knights 
embark for crusade in the Holy Land—sullenly they toll as the craven 
Lackland, the unkinged vassal of Rome, walks, abject and mean, beside the 
imperious legate, from whom his barons will wring the Charter of English 
liberties. Merrily, merrily, they peai, when Sir Hubert chases the French 
Dauphin from his camp, and sweeps the French galley from the Straits— 
slowly and sadly they knell as the royal conqueror of Agincourt, amidst cross 
and taper, death-dirge of priest and the lamentations of a people, is borne 
towards his long home in the aisles of Westminster. 

And so on for several pages. 

This sort of twaddle is quite unworthy of a scholar, and we 
strongly advise the author, who promises to be a voluminous 
writer, to chasten his style in future works. His forte lies in 
pure archeology, and we know no one who grubs up forgotten 
facts and arranges them in serviceable order with more patience 
and industry. But he must beware of sentiment. We observe 
a suspicious misprint in another piece of very fine writing, where 
Richborough Castle is said to have stood “ eighteen hundred 
years, little changed from the time when, by the watch-fire 
gleaming on the cliff, the sentinel challenged all comers in the 
mother-tongue of Rome, or Lucian (sic) and Ausonius married 
its name to their immortal verse.” We cannot recommend Mr. 
Walcott’s Guide-books to any but professed archeologists. They 
alone, if they can tolerate his style, will find the antiquarian 
“ book-work” of the south coast pretty well condensed to their 
hand. His sympathies, however, are confined to the medieval 
period. Thus he does not even allude to the theory, so strongly 
supported by the Astronomer Royal, that Cesar did noé land at 
Deal. His account of Winchelsea, the interest of which is 
wholly medieval, is about the best thing we have seen in his 
volumes, 
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THE HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND* 


is a book which has deservedly attracted considerable 
notice both in England and America. Mr. Palfrey is one 
of that school of historians of which this age—deficient im many 
departments of literature—has a just right to be proud. His 
subject is neither new nor recondite, and he rather disdains to 
stoop to the artifices of style by which many of his compeers 
have won their way to fame; but he has known how to make it 
attractive by mere industry and research. He has left no nook 
in England or America unvisited—no record, no letter unscru- 
tinized—which could throw a light on any dim passage in his 
story. And he has his reward in the interest with which every 
reader will be riveted to his book, in spite of a Spartan simplicity 
of style which sounds austerely to ears that have been used to 
Prescott and Macaulay. 

Unfortunately he has the defects as well as the merits of the 
modern school. He is deeply tainted by the spirit of advocacy, 
from which very few of its members are free. It is evident from the 
zeal with which he has laboured, that his work has been a labour 
of love ; and, unhappily, love spoils history. He has taken the 
same view of an historian’s duties that has been taken by Froude 
and Carlyle, little as his frigid sobriety of thought seems to have 
in common with their warm and glowing imaginations. He 
seems to think that the world has done scant justice to the 
Puritan Fathers, and that the pious duty of rehabilitation is 
reserved for him. He is not satisfied with the admission which 
all sides are ready to make, that they were carnest, heroic men, 
who chose any amount of worldly loss rather than deny 
their faith. To the true hero-worshipper this is very penurious 
praise. He cannot bring himself to admit a single spot on their 
characters, or one blameable act in their career. His heart 
seems to be principally set on showing, not only that as subjects 
they struggled against tyranny, but that, when they came to be 
rulers, they found themselves abreast of ali the nineteenth-century 
doctrines of civil and religious liberty. Or, rather, he is so stead- 
fastly convinced that they were immaculate, that when their 
proceedings clash with the modern conception of civil and 
religious liberty, he writes an elaborate essay to prove that that 
conception must be in error. For the purpose of giving the 
desired tone to his picture, he pursues very much the same 
plan as Mr. Froude. He takes as his chief or only guide the 
narratives that have been left by his own side. It never crosses 
his mind to subject them to criticism, or to receive their ea parte 
statements with doubt. It never seems to have occurred 
either to him or Mr. Froude that papers written expressly for the 
temporary purpose of rebutting some charge, or dispelling some 
suspicion, might possibly colour facts too highly, or even indulge 
in occasional special pleading. What Henry’s State Papers are 
to Mr. Froude, that is Winthrop’s History to Mr. Palfrey. 
An appeal to it is as final as a Romanist’s appeal to Rome. 

Minds of this character, enamoured of a hero and retained for 
a special cause, can only perform half the historian’s duties. The 
world may gain important facts from their researches, but it will 
learn no results that can be relied on from their judgments ; for, 
even where their judgment is sound, it is discredited by the 
known bias that has misled them elsewhere. In Mr. Palfrey’s 
book the bias is unmistakeable. He loves the Puritans, he abo- 
minates the Papists and High Churchmen. Accordingly, the 
acts of the one and the acts of the other are weighed in very dif- 
ferent scales. Laud is the special object of his aversion. He 
describes him as a ‘‘ wrong-headed and bad-hearted Churchman, 
of whose viciousness only the most harmless side was shown when 
he was described [by Macaulay] as worthy of ‘ more unmitigated 
contempt than any other character in English history.’” It is 
difficult to feel much sympathy for this luckless prelate; but, 
though he was neither a Solomon nor a saint, he hardly deserves 
this volley of bad language. He was just one of those narrow- 
minded, well-meaning men to whom the world owes half the 
calamities it is doomed to undergo. He believed in his own 
tenets heartily, and, after the fashion of the time, enforced them 
by the pillory. Had he been an enlightened man, he would have 
seen that cruel punishments will dry up true religion even faster 
than they root out error. Had he been a clever man, the recent 
examples of Alva and Guise would have taught him how rotten 
was the support a dogma could derive from any but an absolutely 
crushing persecution. But he was a very commonplace man, and 
did as most other commonplace men would have done in his place 
and age. 

Wisteve the demerits of his administration may have been, 
it is not for the advocate of the Puritan Fathers to cast the first 
stone. Whatever he did, they did. They were as fond of the 
secular arm as he was, or even fonder. He possessed larger 

vowers, and, dealing with wealthier men, inflicted heavier fines. 

But the principles on which the two Governments proceeded were 
completely identical. England was a monarchy, Massachusetts 
was an oligarchy, and Plymouth was a democracy; but the pro- 
ceedings of all three alike show a total ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Palfrey, however, 
has two measures for the same acts. Land drives Hugh 
Peters out of England for preaching Puritanism, and Mr. 
Palfrey very properly calls it an act of persecution. The Ply- 
mouth settlers drive the two Brownes out of America for reading 


* History of New England. By John Gorham Palfrey. London: 
Longmans. 1859, 


the Prayer-book service, and Mr. Palfrey looks on it as an act 
of rightlal vigour. Philip Ratcliffe is sentenced to be whipped 
and to have his ears cut off, is fined forty shillings, and driven 
into exile, for uttering scandalous and malicious words against 
the Church and Government of Salem. Mr. Palfrey mentions 
it without a word of disapproval. For attacks on the King, 
Queen, and High Commission Court in England, Prynne is sen- 
tenced to lose his ears also, stand in the pillory, be heavily fined, 
and imprisoned for life; but Mr. Palfrey is no longer silent. 
This is an intolerable and exasperating abuse of ecclesiastical 
authority. We own that we can see very little difference in the 
punishments, and none whatever in the crimes. One Allinson is 
pilloried, whipped, and fined in England for reporting that the 
Archbishop of Fork had begged the King to show favour to the 
Catholics. Mrs. Hutchinson, in America, is banished for life 

for “ railing at the Ministers,” and continuing to lecture publicly 
after having been forbidden to do so by a Church synod. The 
one act is classed by Mr. Palfrey among the impudent perversions 
of criminal law with which he charges Charles’s Government ; the 
other is defended in an argument, twenty pages long, the tone and 
principles of which would warm the heart of M. de Laguerroniére 
towards the democrats of America. But the Pilgrim Fathers went 
a step further in their policy of repression than even that ener- 

getic official. ‘The Massachusetts Government had effaced the 
cross as a relic of Antichrist from the Union Jack; and a luck- 
less sailor was actually apprehended and committed for speaking 
his mind on board his own ship in reference to this outrage on 

his beloved bit of bunting. The case of a man named Stoughton 

seems harder still, for he was punished for simply “questioning 

the jurisdiction of the assistants,” which was, in point of law, 

perfectly untenable. ‘Those were no times,” says Mr. Palfrey, 

“for allowing the powers of the Government to be called in 
question.” It does not seem to have occurred to him that this 

argument would have covered equally well all the proceedings 

of the Star Chamber. But our author is always ready enough 

with an appeal to “ the tyrant’s plea, necessity.” Here are some 

passages that almost sound like translations from the Joni- 

teur :— 

The right of self-preservation, for commonwealths as for individuals, 
involves almost unlimited immunities. In both, an excessive caution may 
dictate needlessly rigid measures of defence; but, when the life of either 
seems in peril, the privilege of counteraction is large enough to justify severer 
measures than the mere removal of an assailant from the place where the 
danger of his presence has been disclosed. 

* # % * 

A healthy consolidation of the social system would be obstructed by the 
disputes of enthusiastic theorists. It was only to be effected through such 
fellow-fecling and joint action as could hardly sustain the wear and tear of 
an irritating discussion of novel opinions and passionate censure of influential 
men. That there might be readiness for a vigorous advance whenever the 
time for it should come, it was needful that youth should be trained under 
the influences of a resolute authority and of a concentrated local patriotism, 
both of which would be enfeebled by unchecked strife. 


Mr. Palfrey tells us in another place :— 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the strength of that devotion to 
liberty, civil and religious, which induced men and women, tenderly bred, 
used to comfort and abundance, and in a condition still to command them, 
to leave home and kindred, and every attraction of dignified and luxurious 
life, and become the pioncers ef a new society ina distant and rude wilderness. 


It is diffieult to keep pace with the new axioms of political 
science which are being constantly minted for the use of partisan 
historians; but if the Puritan ideal of liberty, civil and religious, 
for which they made so many sacrifices, did not involve any 
“irritating discussion of novel opinions, or passionate censure of 
influential men,” we are curious to know what fault they had to 
find with the Government of England. 

If proof were still wanting to show how little they deserve the 
praise of attachment to civil and religious liberty as under- 
stood in modern times, it would be found in the species of 
Government they set up. They professed to fly from the rigour 
of a State Church, and they set up a State Church far more rigid 
than that they left behind. The population of the Massachusetts 
settlements in 1634 was between 3000 and 4ooo. Of this com- 
munity there were only about 350 freemen entitled to vote in the 
election of their rulers. These 350 were not selected by virtue 
of any property test devised to give a due preponderance to 
wealth; for, in an infant colony, fortunes were tolerably equal. 
The only test which a freeman had to pass was a religious test. 
No one was eligible to the franchise who was not a member of 
some church congregation licensed by the Government. And we 
have already seen that to deflect in the faintest degree from the 
straitest Puritan standard was “an irritating discussion of 
novel opinions,” which ended in deportation from America. And 
yet this Constitution, upon which, as far as religious liberty went, 
Laud himself could hardly have improved, finds in Mr. Palfrey 
no backward or squeamish advocate. In its justification he 
amore confidently to those models of legislation—the English 

enal laws. 

. There are other adventurous sallies of paradox in behalf 
of his beloved Puritans, which, if our space permitted, we 
would have willingly noticed; for the reckless partisanship 
which recent historians have displayed is a growing evil that 
cannot be too earnestly reprobated. We might say something 
as to the vigour with which he denounces the illegalities of 
Charles, and his perfect blindness to the illegalities of the settlers. 
We should be inclined to demur to the novel charge of immorality 
which he levels against the Court of Charles I., and for which he 
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seems to us to have no other ground than the passionate 
philippics of some Roundhead writers. We certainly could not 
subscribe to the new doctrine that “the spirit of Puritanism 
is as old as the truth and manliness of the English character ;” 
nor can we consent to regard William the Conqueror and 
Henry II. as among its earliest apostles. But all this and much 
other tempting matter we must be content to pass by. We must 
satisfy ourselves with urging on Mr. Palfrey that this over-zeal 
for the reputation of his idols is, in reality, the worst service he 
can do them. If left to themselves, most people in the present 
age will be inclined to do ample justice to a race of men who, in 
courage, endurance, unselfishness, and firm faith were far above 
the average of humanity. But they were no evangelists of reli- 
gious liberty. They sought it for themselves, and, in that sense, 
they certainly loved it. To that extent there have been few reli- 
gious men who have not been lovers of religious liberty. But to 
attribute an abstract love of it to the most intolerant generation 
of the straitest of all sects is to obscure their real merits, and 
to tempt men, in the ardour of repelling such a paradox, to over- 
look their genuine claims on our homage. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AVING more than once had occasion to handle M. de 
Carné somewhat severely, we have the more pleasure in 
admitting that the work* he has recently republished from the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, though it contains nothing 
very original or new, is still a very creditable contribution to 
the historical literature of France. As a spirited and energetic 
protest against the evils of despotism, it deserves a weleome from 
every lover of genuine liberty. The period embraced in these 
Etudes on French Monarchy during the eighteenth century com- 
— the seventy years which separate the decline of Louis XIV. 
rom the advent of Louis XVI. The writer's object is to lay 
bare the corruptions of “ce grand systéme royal qui a eu pour 
resultats simultanés de faire de la France la plus forte et la mieux 
armée des nationalités, et des Francais les plus faibles et les plus 
mal défendus des citoyens.” The three opening chapters treat 
respectively of the political, administrative, and religious aspects 
of France towards the close of Louis Quatorze’s reign. These 
are followed by one on the Court as portrayed by the Due de 
Saint-Simon, which is by far the most thoughtful and eloquent 
in the whole volume. We cannot refrain from extracting a few 
lines which we had marked in passing. M. de Carné is charac- 
terising Saint-Simon’s merits as a writer II est grand 
sans ¢tre toujours dessinateur exact; le génie abonde chez lui 
plus que la vérité; esprit moins juste que puissant, de plus de 
passion que de culture, sa langue a quelque chose d’ardent comme 
sa pensée et d'inexpérimenté comme sa conduite, et on serait 
presque autorisé 4 dire qu’il a doté la France d’un chef d’ceuvre 
sans avoir fait un bon livre.” The two next chapters are entitled 
* Le Régent” and “ La Regence,” and contain, inéer alia, an excel- 
lent appreciation of the Regent and of the Cardinal Dubois. That 
M. de Garné, like other members of the faction to which he belongs, 
is animated by no very friendly feeling towards England may be 
gathered from the following passage & propos of the Lord Stair of 
theday :—“ Lord Stair est le patron d’une école diplomatique encore 
tres-vivante, qui continue de servir son pays dans ses passions 
plus que dans ses intéréts, et qui _s’est posé le double probléme 
de le faire grandir et detester.” It is quite evident that, as far 
as M. de Carné is concerned, our efforts at solving the latter of 
the two problems are crowned with the most signal success. 
Sed hee hactenus. The Ministry of the Cardinal de Fleury, 
the government of Madame de Pompadour, the Church and 
Parlements in the eighteenth century, and the Ministry of the 
Due de Choiseul, are the topics handled in the four conclud- 
ing chapters of this interesting volume—a volume written no 
doubt with more power than M. de Carné has ever before shown, 
but still labouring under the disadvantage of having been inspired 
by the passions and prejudices of the day and of the hour. We 
feel that, although he may be writing about Louis XIV., he is 
writing at a more recent representative of absolute rule, and 
however much our sympathies may go along with him, we demur 
to history being used to mask the batteries of a pamphleteer. 
The Comte de Ficquelmont, by birth a Frenchman, and by 
profession an Austrian diplomatist, died in the year 1857. A 
volume of his Pensées Morales et Politiquest— fragments some of 
them of a larger work—has been collected by his widow and pub- 
lished under the auspices of M. de Barante, who has prefaced it 
with a biographical notice. Many of our readers may probabl 
recollect a somewhat corpulent brochure by the Comte de Ficquel- 
mont, which swarmed in all the booksellers’ windows in Paris six 
years ago, and which bore on its title-page the odious name (for 
such the writer deemed it) of Palmerston. It was one of those ridi- 
culous effusions in which Continental alarmists used to embody the 
largest possible quantity of bile with the smallest modicum of sense. 
M. de Semeate carries editorial complaisance somewhat too far 
when he condescends to eulogize so contemptible a publication. 
Armed as we were with these prepossessions against the Comte 


* La Monarchie Francaise au Dixhuwitieme Siecle. Etudes historiques 
sur les Régnes de Louis XIV. et de Louis XV. Par Le Comte Louis de 
Carné. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

t+ Pensées et Reflexions Morales et Politiques du Comte de Ficquelmont, 
Ministre d Etat en Autriche. Précédées d’une Notice sur sa Vie. Par M. le 


Baron de Barante, Paris: Didier, London; Williams and Norgate, 1859. 


de Ficquelmont, we confess we were agreeably surprised, on 
opening the volume before us, at finding so many indications of a 
thoughtful mind and loveable character. With the exception of 
some pages written under a paroxysm of Anglophobia, there is 
much that arrests the attention and enlists the sympathies of 
the reader. These Pensées et Reflexions have an advantage not 
always possessed by such collections—they have grown into 
shape out of a mass of notes jotted down by M. de Ficquelmont 
with a view to the composition of an elaborate historico-philo- 
sophical treatise, and thus possess a principle of unity in spite of 
their detached and unsystematic form. At the present moment 
the fragment on Italy will be read with interest by those who care 
to see what can be said on the unpopular side of the question. 

It is on the same principle, and for the use of the same class, 
that we notice the translation, by M. Martin Doisy, of an Italian 
by M. Fabrizzi. It is entitled Italie apres la Guerre,* 

ut, in point of fact, this title belongs rather to the translation 
than to the original pamphlet, which was written and published 
anonymously, in 1856, under the heading of Delle Eventualita 
Italiane. It is curious to compare the speculations of the Leghorn 
advocate (who does not scruple now to affix his name,) on what 
Italy might and ought to be, with what she is in process of 
becoming—whatever that may be—and to contrast events with 
eventualities. 

More valuable, however, than either the fragments of the 
Comte de Ficquelmont or the lucubrations of Signor Fabrizzi, 
is the collection of treaties and diplomatic acts of every kind con- 
nected with Austria and Italy,+ for which we are indebted to the 
intelligent industry of M. Amyot, the publisher and compiler in 
one. These documents range from 1703 to the current year. 
Any one who wishes to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the rights (and wrongs) of the Italian question, with the nature 
of the relations existing between the different Italian States, and 
especially between the Duchies and Austria, will find here to his 
hand a perfect mine of reliable information. Here, too, he will 
meet with the famous note of M. de Rayneval on the Papal 
States, as also with all the official correspondence and manifes- 
toes of Cavour, Buol, Napoleon, and Co., previous to the out- 
break of the war. Not the least interesting portion of this 
recueil is that which relates to the famous proposal made by 
Austria to Lord Palmerston, in the year 1849, respecting the 
cession of the Lombard States. It is needless, however, to 
dwell on the importance of a work whose value speaks for itself. 

The like may be said of a small workt by M. Pauthier, the 
French Sinologue, on the history of the political relations of 
China with the Western nations, from the earliest times down to 
the treaties which have been so flagrantly violated before the 
ink was dry with which they were penned. The narrative is fitly 
wound up by a translation of the “Ceremonial,” or system of forms 
attached to the reception of envoys and ambassadors at the Court 
of Pekin. M. Pauthier states, that he was the first to translate 
so much as a line of this ritual. This is a curious fact, if true. 
For, considering what a stumbling-block this Court-etiquette has 
been in the way of establishing diplomatic or other relations with 
China, it might have been expected that the various missions 
which have been sent from Europe would have taken the trouble 
to make themselves acquainted beforehand with the ordeal, or 
farce, as the reader chooses to call it, through which they had 
to pass. 

Ve now proceed to a work of less ephemeral interest. M. 
Maury has recently published the third and concluding volume 
of his Histoire des Religions de la Gréce Antique,§ which has been 
twice noticed in the columns of this journal. With the opening 
chapter of this volume—on “ La Morale Religieuse des Grees ’’— 
we are far from satisfied. We by no means sympathize with 
those who make it their business to decry the virtues and exagge- 
rate the vices of heathendom, but as little can we go along with 
a man who tells us that all morality is but the fruit of an instinct 
of self-preservation which teaches us to condemn and eschew 
anything that may impair the well-being or loosen the bonds of 
society, and who asserts that Christianity has been as poy 
as Paganism in transforming the moral condition of the world. 

rejudice should co-exist with such a 
mine of erudition as M. Sonar undoubtedly possesses, is, to say 
the least of it, a curious phenomenon. We observe that 
Naegelbach’s Nachhomerische Theologie is referred to in the notes, 
It is to be regretted that its conclusions have not been more 
largely incorporated in the body of the text. This, however, is 
too wide a subject to be discussed thus perfunctorily. The 
succeeding chapters on the religions of Asia Minor, and on 
the influences of Syro-Phenician, Egyptian, and Orphic doctrines 
on the religious beliefs of the Greeks, leave little to be desired. 
We are glad to find that M. Maury deals very soberly with the 
influences of Egyptian religion upon that of Greece—influences 
which have been so grossly exaggerated by many writers on 
Greek mythology, to say nothing of professed Egyptologues, in 
whom the bias is less inexcusable. The concluding chapter on 


That such a mass of 
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the relations between the philosophy and the religion of the 
Greeks appears to us to suffer considerably from the very narrow 
limits into which the author has undertaken to squeeze so wide a 
subject. Breadth of treatment is out of the question amid such 
amass of overcrowded details. In conclusion we congratulate 
M. Maury on having brought to completion the most compen- 
dious, jon on the whole most trustworthy, work on the religion 
of the Greeks that is to be met with in the French language. 
Those who have no access to Preller, Schwenck, Gerhard, and 
above all Welcker, will do well to consult an author who is 
thoroughly aw courant with the best German writers. 

M. Emile Saisset has collected together the principal articles* 
which he has published during the last dozen years in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. We have no doubt that the volume will 
meet with the same success as the one given to the world 
fourteen years ago by the same author, who has taken 
high rank as a philosophical thinker and writer since the 
publication of his remarkable Philosophie de Dieu. The three 
first of these essays are on St. Anselm, the Augustine of the 
Middle Ages, Giordano Bruno, and Michel Servet. The one 
last named is of great importance, historically and philosophi- 
cally. M. Saisset has made large use of a manuscript which lay 
buried in the archives of Geneva, entitled, “1553. -Proces de 
Michel Servetus,” and has made a special studv, followed by very 
curious results, of the obscure and little-read work of Servet’s, 
called the Christianismi Restitutio. That it should be little 
read is scarcely surprising, as only two copies of the work are 
known to exist—one in the Paris and another in the Vienna 
library. Of the Essays contained in the Second Part (Morale et 
Critique), the most remarkable are those on Comte’s “ Positive 
Philosophy” and on the “ Abbé Gratry.” 

Even the Germans, so chary of praise to French scholars, whom 
they regard as poachers on their preserves, and to be prosecuted 
accordingly with all the rigour of the law, have been known to 
allow, not in a corner, but in print, that Walckenaer’s History of 
the Life and Works of Horace} is one of the best works not only 
on the poet himself, but on the Augustan age generally. To 
English readers it is needless to go into any details on a work 
with which, by name at least, they have long been familiar. 
They will be glad to learn, however, that a second and cheaper 
edition has recently been published by Didot, uniformly with his 
18mo French classics. In this new edition due use has been 
made of a copy which the author left behind him at his death, 
filled with marginal notes made ad hoc. 

M. Anquez has made, we think, a mistake in publishing his 
history of the political assemblies of the Huguenots in France, 
from 1575 to 1622.. That such assemblies were held quite in- 
dependently of synods, consistories, and the like ecclesiastical 
machinery, is a fact worthy of note. The details, too, of the 
proceedings of those assemblies might be exceedingly valuable 
either in the composition of a general history of France, or in 
such a special history of the French Reformation as M. Mignet 
is engaged in writing. Taken by themselves, however, their 
dullness is beyond all conception oppressive, and we are tempted 
to ask whether it was an excess of enthusiasm, Protestantism, or 
stupidity which could have sustained the author in his passage 
through this morass of musty documents, or led him to suppose 
that in uncarting a heap of bricks he had, ipso facto, built him 
a house. One value, indeed, the book, as a book, certainly has— 
it will prevent the reader from finding any other book dull. 

We trust we may be allowed to step aside for a moment from 
the path of literature proper, in order to call attention to an ex- 
cellent treatise on Perspective$ which needs no approval from us, 
endorsed as it is by the Académie des Beaux Arts of Paris. The 
author is M. Sutter, whose Philosophie des Beaua Arts has 
already been noticed in this journal. When the publication before 
us reaches a second edition, we advise the author to give a 
careful revision to the historical treatise, if treatise it can be 
called, which fills the opening pages. All that relates to the per- 
spective of the ancients is feeble in the extreme. This, however, 
does not take away from the value of the work as a practical and 
elementary guide to the intricacies of perspective, which are set 
forth by M. Sutter with a clearness and simplicity we have looked 
for in vain in any other treatise. On this point, however, the 
certificate of the Académie des Beaux Arts isasuflicient voucher. 

M. De Pontmartin has published a new series of his Causeries 
du Samedi.\| Though in many points we cannot share the opi- 
nions of the author, we readily how that the general tone of his 
criticism is decidedly healthy—a rare circumstance in France. 
This volume of Causeries is divided into twe heads—“ I. His- 
toriens et Critiques. II. Poétes et Conteurs.” Among the 
former we find articles on Guizot, the Duce de Noailles, Robert 
Emmett, Rigault, Oscar de Vallée, &c. &e. In the latter we 
find such names as Alfred de Musset, Laprade, About, Flaubert, 


* Mélanges d@ Histoire, de Morale, et de Critique. Par Emile Saisset, 
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Jules Tardieu. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
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and Jules Sandeau. In each case M. de Pontmartin shows con- 
siderable shrewdness, and although the niceties of his style and 
diction must give way to those of Sainte Beuve, still we feel that 
in criticism, as in the conduct of life generally, principle and 
character have their weight. 

A higher class of criticism than either M. Sainte Beuve’s or 
M. de eoteartin’s is to be met with in the Etudes d’ Histoire 
et de Littérature* of M. de Nisard. The Etude, for example, on 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon is a perfect gem, and worthy 
on that account of the able author of the best history one 
French literature. The supremacy which Bossuet unquestionably 
possessed as the fucilé princeps of the great French preachers is 
an honour of which he is very commonly defrauded for the bene- 
fit either of Massillon or of Bourdaloue. This is an error which 
we think will be dispelled from any impartial mind by a perusal 
of M. Nisard’s admirable criticism. Among the most interesting 
articles in the remainder of the volume should be mentioned three 
on M. de Barante’s history of Za Convention, that on Eustache 
Lesueur, and on Madame de Maintenon, and lastly that on M. 
Villemain as a critic. 

* Etudes @ Histoire et de Littérature. Par D, Nisard. Paris: Michel 
Lévy. London: Jefls. 1859. 


In an article in our number of August 13th, entitled “ Lay 
Sermons from Judges,” we spoke of Mr. Epwarps-Woop 
as an insolvent; and we did so because we read the fol- 
lowing in the report of a trial in the Times of August 1oth :— 
“Mr. Epwarps- Woop, the defendant, was subjected to 
“@ severe cross-evamination by Serjeant Suez. ‘His 
“ vesidence at Edinburgh was within the precincts of 
“ Holyrood, during fifteen years subsequent to the failure 
“of the firm of Epwarps and VeEnovur, in 1839, with 
* debts amounting to 143,0001., for which composition of one 
shilling in the pound was offered, and private debts of his own 
** amounting perhaps to 22,000l. At that time he had lived on 
“ trol. a-year. . . . He would not swear that he had paid his own 
“ ereditors one-fifth of the debts due. A copy of a number of 
judgments against him was produced, of which many were marked 
“ * satisfied,’ these having been compounded for; and six ‘ un- 
“ satisfied ;’ but these hestated no one could revive, as his father- 
* in-law had purchased the debts for 2000l., and left them to his 
“ wife, by whose will he had himself become entitled to them.” 
Tt seems, however, that the term insolvent was not strictly appli- 
cable to Mr. Epwarps-Woon, as the “failure” of the firm of 
which he was a member was not a technical insolvency; and the 
term, therefore, “insolvent,” being a technical one, does not 
apply to him. Since the trial, Mr. Epwarps-Woop has written 
lo the Daily News a letter which, as he assures us, in his own 
language, “ asserted he had, instead of ‘ one shilling in the pound,’ 
“ paid to the creditors of himself and partners, within the first 
“ten years of his residence at Edinburgh, 123.5001. off the 
* alleged 143,0001. of liabilities, and that he has since honour- 
“ ably discharged himself from the rest of that sum, so far as it 
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In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under:— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. 0d., or half-bound, 19s. 0d. 
I 20s. 6d. 23 


” ° ” ” ” 8. Od. 
16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
iV. ” » 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
” » 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
” » 16s. 0d, 9 19s. Od. 
16s. Od. 19s. Od. 


” 
Cases for Binding, price 2s. 
Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s. 3d, and 1s. 6d. 


London; Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
ENDING OCTOBER 81x, 

Monday. Open at Nine. Great Fountains and Entire Series of Water Works.— 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. Open at Ten.— Wednesday. Great Choral Per- 
formance by the Vocal Association, under the direction of Mr. Benedict. Open at Ten, 
Admission each day, One Shilling; Children, Half-price. 

Saturday. Open at Ten. Concert. Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children, One Shilling. 
Season Ticket-holders admitted free. 

Sunday. Open at Half-past One to Shareholders gratuitously. 


N INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON MINERALOGY with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the 
application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 7th, at Nine o’clock a.m. They wil! be continued on each succeeding 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s, 
R, W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
R. JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES ON A WATCH.— 
| Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Academy of Paris, 
will Lecture ON A WATCH, WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT, 
Oct. 1st, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Nov. 8rd, Whittington Club, 
», Chelsea Athenwum, » 8th, Bath, 
» 4th, Guildford, | y 10th, Burnham, 
» llth, Slough. ,, llth, Chelsea Young Men’s Christian 
» 14th, Church Schoolmasters’ Asso- | Association, 
sociation, » 14th, Spicer-street, 
» 18th, Southgate. | 4, 17th, Basingstoke, 
» 25th, St. Barnabas Schools, | » 23rd, Acton, 


» 26th, Southwark, Dec. Ist, Crosby Hall, 
Nov. 2nd, Faversham. » 15th, Devizes. 
The Lecture will be Illustrated by a great variety of Models and Diagrams, and 
Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 
65, Cheapside. 


SCHOOL, RUTLAND.—THE QUARTER 
} BEGINS MONDAY, 17th of OCTOBER, 
ENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
AND OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1, Chymistry. By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., F.R.S., 
. Metallurgy. By Jonn Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
. Natural History, By T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 


9 

3 . 

By Warrnaton W, Suyrn, M.A,, F.R.S, 
6. 

7. 


Mining. 

. Geology. By A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. * 

. Applied Mechanics, By Ropert M.A., F.R.S, 
8. Physics. By J. Tynpaut, Ph.D., F.R.S, 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Brnws, 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) is £30 in one sum 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormany, at a Fee of £10 for the term of Three Months, 
The same Fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and 
£2 each, Officers in the Queen’s service, her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced charges, 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established, 

For a Prospectus and Information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

REPARATORY CLASS FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 

13, SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE.—Studies will be resumed 
on Monday, October 10th, 1859, Classes in English, French, Latin, Writing, and 
Arithmetic. Hours of Study, Half-past Nine to One. Fee, Six Guineas a Term, 
References to Parents of Pupils, A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to 
the above address, 


PRIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX. 
HE REV. G. C. IRVING, M.A., Curate of Newick, receives 
PUPILS into his house to prepare for either of the Universities or for any of 
the Public Examinations, and will have TWO VACANCIES at MICHAELMAS. 
Newick is situated in a healthy part of Sussex, near the Hayward’s Heath and Lewes 
Stations of the Brighton Relbwer. Mr. Invine was for five years Resident Mathe- 
matical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testimonials and 
references. Terms, £160 per annum.—Address, Newick, near Uckfield. 


N ILITARY EDUCATION.—PREPARATION FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—This Establishment has again passed First on the List at the last 
Examination for Direct Commissions; it has sent Two Candidates to the last Com- 
petitive Examination for Sandhurst, and both were admitted. It has also passed 
Two Pupils at the last Competition for the Artillery (altogether fifty-five successful 
pupils since 1858, of which four passed first, two second, two third, &c.), A Laboratory 
and extensive Collections for Experimental and Natural Sciences have lately been 
added.—Apply to Captain Lenpy, Sunbury, 8.W. 


ADVANTAGES.—EAST INDIA CIVIL 

SERVICE.—The HEAD MASTER of a GRAMMAR SCHOOL with a rich 
Endowment, and Building, Staff of Masters, &c., beyond the requirements of the small 
town to which it belongs, is desirous of receiving a few additional BOARDERS. He 
is assisted by a High Wrangler, and himself obtained very high University distinctions 
in Classics, Mathematics, English Composition, and the Moral Sciences; and subse- 
quently had most successful experience at Cheltenham College and other eminent 
Schools. The Head and Second Masters are enabled to devote much of their time to 
the Upper Classes. The treatment is unusually liberal, and the situation extremely 
healthy and agreeable. The terms prescribed by the scheme are Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas; but the advantages offered are greater than are sometimes procured for 
double the amount. Most satisfactory particulars on application to Head Master, 
2, Agar-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ALE OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR GOVEKNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,—To enable the public to derive full advantage from the 
Photographic Negatives made officially for the Science and Art, Department, from 
objects in public and other collections, British and Foreign, the Committee of Council 
ou Education has caused an Office for the Sale of Photographic impressions to be 
established at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, which will be opened on the 
8rd of October. Negatives made by order of the Trustees of the British Museum and 
other Government Institutions, will also be sold. 
A detailed List of the objects photographed is printed, price 2d, 
Applications, &c., must be addressed to the Secretary, South Kensington Museum, W. 


G A! PRESENTS— 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY 

H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock 
of TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete, DRESSING CASES, Writing 
Cases, DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in 
great variety. MEDIAZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, 
and INKSTANDS en suite; Scent Cuskets, Etui Cases, cases of choice Cutlery, Work, 
Netting, and Glove Boxes. The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also 
a choice variety of ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION 
too various to enumerate, to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street, 


PTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency, Bankers—Messrs. Witt1ams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON, 
1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD MONTEAGLE, 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs, Hoark and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 
q Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author 
of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition, London: John 
Churchill. 1859, 


| YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, has been OPENED for the recep- 
tion of Patients and Visitors. Terms moderate, For particulars apply to Dr. Rrrrzr- 
BaNDT, M.D. Berlin, the Resident Physician. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON,—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G, Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq, Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos, Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are povtestet by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITs.—Four-fitths, or Eighty per Cent, of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
to fifth year, The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 
Premium, 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


+ ITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, nearly facing Wood-street. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only (either plain, tinted, or fully coloured) are 
produced at this Establishment. Prices from HALF-A-CROWN, 
_ Copies taken of Works of Art from 5s, Instruction in Photography for One Guinea, 


(p= DISASTER IN CHINA.—England and France must be 
avenged—War is certain—do not delay—avail yourself at once of the recent 
Importations of the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, Black, Green, or Mixed Tea 
may still be had in 6 1b, bags at 2s, 4d. per lb,—Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s 
Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


te E REFRIGERANT STRAW BOTTLE ENVELOPES 

save all disputes, litter, and breakage in the PACKING of WINES or ALES, 
for home use, and reduce freight inexport. Supplied through all Wine Merchants, &c., 
by SEYMER and CO., 37, Eastcheap, London. 


VHATEAU MARGAUX.—A very superior CLARET, old in 
bottle, and fit for the table of any connoisseur, 66s, per dozen, carriage free.— 
CADIZ WIN k COM PA NY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. Established 1847. 


LLSOPP’s PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO.,, Wine and Spirit Merchants, 


DENMAN, 

NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 

&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 
great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint SampLe OF BOTH For 24 Stamps, 
Wore Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen, 

Terms, CasH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application, 

JAMES L, DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTLLE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
Is the most eflicacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most economical of all kinds, Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority 
over every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous Testimonials from 
Physicians and Surgeons of European reputation, 


Orrnton or EDWIN LANKESTER, Esgq., M.D., F.R.S, 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Superintendent 
of the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. fe. 

“T believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr, de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am 
acquainted, Hence I should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be 
preferable to any other kind as regards genui and medicinal efficacy.” 


Sold onty in Inpertat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled 
and labelled with Dr, pz Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS 
GENUINE, in the provinces by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 


_Cavtion.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions, 


REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 

Practical experience, combined with a scientific kuowledge of external anatomy 

and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence im 
soliciting patronage, 


| 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Sournampron Street, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tenwant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, oo 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Luasirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 
d to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 
&c., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


YVHE KNICKERBOCKER AND LE BRETON COSTUME 
are well adapted for Young Gentlemen, whose legs are thus left free for healthy 
exercise, although, in winter, they are from the knees protected by shaped gaiters; but 
in the Summer months, or for in-doors, the new Elastic Stockings are seen, and 
frequently in bright, as well as in the usual sombre or neutral colours, This costume 
is so well suited for exercise that Noblemen and Gentlemen have in many instances 
recommended it for Rifle Corps, and adopt it themselves for cover shooting in thorn- 
proof as well as in shower, but not air, proof materials. These can be had in great 
variety of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—No. 65, CHEAPSIDE.— 
To Shippers, Merchants, Captains, and other Wholesale Buyers.—J. BENNETT 
solicits an inspection of his very large STOCK of both GOLD and SILVER WATCHES 
of every description, especially manufactured for the various foreign markets. He is 
ready to supply wholesale buyers with any quantity, at the shortest notice, and on the 
most advantageous terms. He always keeps on hand large stocks especially suited 
for the Spanish, Brazilian, and South American markets, for India, China, Japan, and 
Turkey, for the United States, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. Pocket chrono- 
meters, centre seconds, minute, half quarter, and quarter repeaters, lever, duplex, and 
horizontal watches, J. Bennett also invites an inspection of a very large and choice 
assortment of gold and silver watches just received from his agents in Switzerland, 
manufactured expressly for him of the newest designs. Every watch is skilfully 
examined, timed, and its performance guaranteed. A liberal discount to wholesale 
buyers.—BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, Watch Manufacturer.—Free and safe by post. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S, 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s,; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s, to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS, The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
prices pepectens with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 


distinguished in this Country. 
Bedsteads, from ..........+ 12s. 6d, to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ..... 88, 0d, to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Modcrateur), from ..........0cseeeeecereee 63, Od. to £7 7s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
4s. per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in _ every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns, ‘Tin Dish- 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 283. 9d, the Set of Six; Elegant 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- 
Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the Set ; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s, the Set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s, to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 
22s. to 77s.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, ia, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 6, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


HE THIRD EDITION of PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS 
will be ready in a few days. 

*,* To this Edition will be added an Abstract of-the New Chamounix Regulations 
as to Guides, which have been made in consequence of a Memorial to the Sardinian 
Minister from the Committee of the Alpine Club. 

London: Loreman, Grey, Lonemay, and Roberts. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE CLIMATE OF BRIGHTON. By 
Krepett, M.D., Physician to the Sussex County Hospital; Author of “ Lectures: 
on the Diseases of Towns.” 
London: Loyemay, Green, Lonamay, and Roperts. 


Next Week will be published, in Post 8vo, 


MANUAL OF OPERATIVE SURGERY ON THE DEAD 

BODY. With Illustrations. By Surrn, F.R.C.S., Demonstrator of 

Anatomy and Operative Surgery at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Great Northern Hospital.—London : Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Ropers. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. WEST’S WORK ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
ECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD. By Cuantes West, M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children, and Physician-Accoucheur to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A New Edition, 
being the Fourth, Revised throughout and Enlarged. 
Loudon: Loneman, Green, Lonemas, and Roserts. 


In 8vo, with Portrait and Chart, price 12s, cloth, 


OURNAL OF THE “ROYAL CHARTER’S” VOYAGE TO 
AUSTRALIA AND ROUND THE WORLD FOR MAGNETICAL RESEARCH. 
By the Rev, W. Scorsesny, D.D., F.R.S. Edited by Ancarpatp Smirn, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Lonemay, Green, LonaMan, and Roxerts. 


On Friday next will be published, in Post 8vo, with Seven Woodcut 
Illustrations from Original Drawings by Wolf, 


ALCONRY: its Claims, History, and Practice. By GacE 
Earte Freeman, M.A. (“ Peregrine” of the Field Newspaper), and Francis 
Henry Satvrn, Captain West York Rifles. To which are added Remarks on Training 
the Otter and Cormorant, by Cartatn Satvin. 
London: Longman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK ON CEYLON. 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, Illustrated with Maps, 
Plans, and Drawings, 
EYLON: an Account of the Island—Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical; with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Produc- 
tions. By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S,, LL.D., &e. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Ropgrts. 


People’s Edition, complete in 1 Vol., price 5s, cloth, 
HE CHINESE EMPIRE. By the Abbé Hvuc. 


Fourteen Years’ Residence as Missionary Apostoiic in China. 


Based on 


“This is a new and cheaper edition of a 
work which has thrown more light on the 
once mysterious empire of China than any 
hitherto written. M. Huc had rare oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
China, opportunities such as have seldom 
fallen to the lot of any European. He 
enjoyed the privilege of mixing with all 
classes in the interior of China, during a 


continuous residence of fourteen years. 
Like the father of history, wherever he 
could, he saw for himself; and in his travels 
he has here supplied us with a large amount 
of authentic information of the manners 
and customs of the Chinese—subjects con- 
cerning which very little was known to 
Europeans previously to the publication 
of his book.” —Morning Herald, 


London: Lonaman, GREEN, Lonewan, and Roserts. 


Just published, in Feap. 8y0, price 6s. cloth, 


LICE LITTLETON: a Tale. 


“This is a pleasing book, neatly 
written, and cleverly constructed.”—Bell’s 
Messenger. 

“It is extremely well written, and the 
characters are ably drawn and well de- 
fined, The cold, hard, and heartless ambi- 
tion of the father, to which he sacrifices 
an only and an orphan daughter—the 
wily hypocrisy of the villain Mansfield, 


By Forester Frrz-Davip. 
| and the horrible cruelty and wickedness 
of the supposed mother of the artist, are 
all ably delineated; and many of the 
scenes are drawn with so much power as 
to suggest the hope that, ere long, we 
may find Mr, Fitz-David again a candi- 
date for honours in the field of literature.” 


—Morning Post, - 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonaman, and Roperrs. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. ROSS, B.A, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


APERS ON TEACHING, AND ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


1, Physical Education. 2. Intellectual 
Education. 3, Catechetical Method, or 
the Art of Questioning. 4. Teaching and 
Exami 


IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 
and others having Books to Dispose of, may receive their Value in Cash, upon 
application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Ruyers, Book 
Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected, Geutlemea’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis. 
50, Conduit-st reet, Hanover-square, w. 


ULL’S LIBRARY for.WORKS of HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, TRAVEL, POETRY, &c. Subscription, ONz Gurvea a Year and 
upwards. The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard Literature in place of 
the mere light publications ordinarily supplied by Circulating Libraries. Prospectuses 
sent post free on application; also, a List of Surplus Books now offered for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
Lrsrary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
This day is published, Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN SEAS. 


By the late Professor Epwarp Forsss, F.R.S., &c, Edited and continued by 
Rozert Gopwin-Avustey, F.R,S. 


Jonn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 
Post 8vo, price 5s, 


N THE VARIATION OF SPECIES, with especial reference 
to the INSECTA; followed by an Inquiry into the Nature of Genera, By 
T, Vernon Wouuasron, M.A,, F.L.S. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
4to, with 13 Coloured Plates of Beetles, price £2 2s, 
NSECTA MADERENSIA; being an Account of the INSECTS 
of the ISLANDS of the MADERIAN GROUP. By T. Vernon Wottastoy, M.A., 
F.L.S. Joun Van Voonrsr, 1, Paternoster-row. 


12mo, price 3s. 6d., Part 1. (Thalamiflorz) of 
A MANUAL FLORA OF MADEIRA and the Adjacent Islands 
of Porto Santo and the Dezertas. By R. T, Lows, M.A, 
London ; Jonn Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


x ing a Class. 5, Stray Leaves from 
a Teacher’s Note-Book. 6. Thorough- 
ness, 7. On Acquiring a Knowledge of 


By the Rev, Witt1am Ross, B.A., Author of an “ Elementary Etymological Manual of 


| Children. 8. Some Account of Fénelon’s 
, Treatise on the Education of Daughters, 
| 9. Sketch of the Life of Jacotot. 10, The 
| Training System. 11. Moral Training, 
| 12, Public Schools in France. 


the English Language,” and “ The Teacher’s Manual of Method ;” Curate of Alderney, 
and formerly Inspector of Church Schools in Manchester, 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Ronerts, 


THE REV, H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK 


Muserave Witxrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 


DELECTUS. By the Rev. H. 


ford; Author of 


“ Notes for Latin Lyrics” in Use in Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools, 


The plan of this work, suggested by the 
Rev. Dr. Temple, Head Master of Rugby 
School, and since approved by many of the 
first scholastic authorities, is to illustrate 
every stage of Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek 
Accidence on the principle that a delectus 
should be a grammar teaching by example. 
Accordingly, in lieu of the exegetical 
notes, too commonly eonstruing and pars- 
ing for the pupil in similar works, con- 
stant reference is made to Wordsworth’s 


Accidence and Syntax, the scope and 
practical bearing of which are thus incul- 
cated on the pupil’s mind as he proceeds, 
Idiomatic constructions only are explained 
in the notes; ordinary words and phrases 
being given in a Lexicon appended, in 
which it has been aimed to present all the 
additional information which the youthful 
student of Greek can require, so as to make 
this delectus complete in itself, 


London: Loneman, Lonemwan, and Rossrrs. 


OTICE.—THE NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” is ready THIS DAY, at all the Booksellers in 

‘Town and Country, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, cloth, with Thirteen Illustrations on Steel, 

by “Phiz,” price 7s. 6d.; or, the Popular Edition, in Crown 8vo, without Plates, 
price 2s. 6d.—Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, Royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d, F 
HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS: a Collection of Fifty of 


the Best, including the Six r 


ded for Publication by the Judges at the 


Crystal Palace, many of the Highly Commended, and several Prize Poems, 
Glasgow: Tuomas Murray and Son. London: Artaur Hatt, Vretvg, and Co. 


Just published, price 6d. 
INDICATION OF HOMQEOPATHY. Sce Part I. of a 


DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HOMCOPATHY, By G, Catvert 
M.D. Edin., Honorary Physician to the Sheffield General Infirmary, Te be completed 


in about Twelve Parts, 


Edinburgh: Tuomas C, Jack. 
London; ApaMs, and (o,; aud and Ross, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXII.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
for the Fortacomine Numser must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 
6th, and Brxts for insertion by the 8th of October. 
50, Albemarle-street, London, September 20th, 1859. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIV.—ApveRrtisE- 
MENTS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and Bris cannot be received later than FRIDAY 

NEXT.—London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 
OCTOBER, 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
No, XXXL, price 2s, 6d., contains :—Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter 
—History and Biography—Travels—Art and Poetry—Science and Belles Lettres— 
Novels, &.—Foreign Literature—Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King’’—the Second 
Administration of Lord Derby—and other Articles of Interest. 
London: Rossrt Harpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LX, 
price 6s., published THIS DAY, contains :— 
1, Unitarianism—Mr. Martineau. 6. Novels and Novelists. 
2. Tennent’s Account of Ceylon, 7. Financial Resources of India. 


3. Shelley. 8. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
4, The Buddhist Pilgrims. 9. Metternich. 
5. Raindrops. 10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
Srmpxin, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXXII, OCTOBER, 1859, 


CONTENTS: 
I. Militia Forces. | VII. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
II. Rousseau: his Life and Writings. | VIII. Bonapartism in Italy. 
IIL. Spiritual Freedom. Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology 
IV. Modern Poets and Poetry of Italy. and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, 
V. Physical Geography of the Atlantic and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History 


Ocean, and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
VI. Garibaldi and the Italian Volunteers. | 
London: Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day published, price 6s., the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVII. 
VI. The Navy: its Want of Men. 


CONTENTS : 
VII. Tudor Legislation: Mr. Froude 


I, George Canning. 
II. The Teneriffe Astronomical Expe- 


dition. and Mr. Amos, 
Ill. ee Journal in Turkey and | VIII. The Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


reece. ent. 
IV. Royer-Collard. | IX. John Stuart Mill. 
V. Tennyson’s Idylls, } X. Books of the Quarter, 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
No, DXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

Discovery of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, ; Mountaineering.—The Alpine Club, 
the supposed Source of the Nile. From | The Sea-side in the Papal States, 
Capt. J. H. Speke’s Journal. Part II. | Breton Ballads. 

= Syria, 1854. Part Il, The Legend of Barney O’Carroll, 

The Luck of Ladysmede. Part VIII. Sir William Hamilton. 

and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 


1859. 


Christian Ethics and John Stuart Mill. The Two Worlds, 
The Dying Soldier’s Wife: a Plea for Mr. Arnold’s Pamphlet. 
the Lawrence Asylum. Alpine Tours. 


Continental Notes in July and August, Taught and Untaught. 
1859,—Savoy and Piedmont. | The Season Ticket. No, VII. 
Artist and Craftsman. Part IV. | Maclise’s Cartoon of the Battle of 
Geology and Mineralogy. | Waterloo. 
Dublin: Atex. and Sons, London: Hurst and Brackett. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE. 
(CONSERVATIVE REVIEW.) 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
I. Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster, By the 
ys of the “ Heir of Redelyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c, 
Il, Mr. Gladstone on Homer. 
111. The Vicar of Lyssel. Part I, 
IV. Actors off the Stage. 
V. Misdirected Letters. No.1. 
VI. One False Step. Part I. 
VII. The Peer and the Prayer Book. 
VIII. The Army in India. 
IX. The Leaders of the Opposition. 
X. The Bore of Autumn, 
*,* PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING. 
London: SaunpErs, Ortry, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE. 


CE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
I. About a Well-Known Blackguard. 
Il. Metempsychosis, By Robert W. Buchanan, 
IIL. The Seer (conclusion), 
IV. A Trip to Loch Awe and Glencoe. By George Gilfillan. 
V. Artist Life in Fiction. By P. G. Hamerton, 
VI. To a Learned Poet. By Sydney Dobell. 
wit and Parson. 
VIII, Extracts from a Cle ’s Diary. 
1X. Brief Literary a” 


Joun MENZIES, Edinburgh; ARTHUR Hat, and Co., jon. 
nae UNIVERSAL REVIEW for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 


1, RIFLED ARMS, 
2. IDEALISTIC NOVELISTS, 
3. LITERATURE OF THE INDIAN REBELLION, 
4, AMERICAN NUMISMATICS, 
5. A GREAT MISTAKE. Part IT, 
6. MUNICIPAL RECORDS. 
7. SHELLEY: HIS FRIENDS AND BIOGRAPHERS, 
8. GROWING OUR OWN SILK. 
London: Witr1am H, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
SrergoGrapus ror OCTOBER, No. XVI. 

1. RUINS AT CLONMACNOISE, IRELAND. 

2. GROUP OF CORALS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

3. HEVER CASTLE, KENT. 

4. THE LYCIAN SALOON, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

5. PONT ABERGLASLYN, NORTH WALES. 

Loveur _Resve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 

Now ready, price 9d., the Fifth Monthly Part (for October) of 


LL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. 
With which is incorporated “ Household Words.” Containing, besides numerous 
Articles of interest, A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by Cuartzs Dickens. Published 
also in Weekly Numbers and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, W.C.; and by Messrs, Coapmayw and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W., 
of whom may be had all the back Numbers and Volumes of “ Household Words.” 


RINCE NAPOLEON’S HOUSE.—THE STRIKE. —THE 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains :—Fine Views, Interior 
and Exterior, of Prince Napoleon’s House, Paris—Visit to the Falcon Glass Works— 
Byzantium and its History—Position of the Strike—Fresco Decoration and Royal 
Exchange—Progress of Westminster Bridge—Follies in Building—Buildings in Japan 
—Churech-building News—Electro-telegraphic —Darkness in the Parks— 
To Prevent Strikes—Provincial News—Our Army of Builders—The Franklin Relics— 
Farnham Church—Stained Glass, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Vol. VI. extra cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE.—This Volume consists of 

Essays, Sketches, &c., Tales, Poetry, Scientific Intelligence, and Notices of Books 

and Exhibitions, contributed by the most Eminent Writers; with numerous Illustra- 

tions engraved on Wood, by W. J. Linton and W. L. Thomas, after Pictures in the 

various Exhibitions and Works of the best Artists; the whole forming an interesting 

volume of first-class Miscellanies, Artistic and Literary, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, and handsomely bound with gilt edges. Cases for binding, 2s. each. 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row, and 86, Fleet-street ; 


____and Sold by all Booksellers. 
HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Part IL— 


OCTOBER Ist, 1859, price 1s. 
Contents:—Cottage Habitations—Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
A Word to the Wise.—Loss and Gain: a Poem.—Adventures of your own Corre 
spondents in Search of Solitude. No, II.—On the Best Means of Forming Local 
Sanitary Associations.—Life in Turin.—National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science.—Notices of Books.—Open Council.—Passing Events, 
London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), at their 
Office, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Company by P1rgr, 
and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


On Ist of October, price 1s, 6d., No. CKXXIV. (XCVIII. New Series) 


Ts E ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superintendence 
of the Ecclesiological Society. 

Contents :—Sequentix Inedite. No. XX.—The Organ at All Saints’, Margaret- 
strect.—Ecclesiastical Vestments, Furniture, and Books, in King’s College, Cambridge, 
in the Fifteenth Century. No.I. By the Rev. G. Williams, B.D.—Notes on some 
Mural Drawings in Hardwick Church, Cambridgeshire (with an Engraving).—New 
Churches in and near London.—S., Lawrence Church, Alkmaar (with an Engraving).— 
The Restoration of the Lantern of Ely Cathedral (with an Engraving).—Architec- 
tural Notes in France. No. V.—Throndheim Cathedral.—The Anscharius Kapelle of 
Hamburg.—Reports of Societies, 


On Ist of October, price 1s,, No. LXXXII. N. 8. (0. S., No. CLXVI.), 


THE ECCLESIASTIC. 
Conterts:—Rationalism in the Church of England. Part 1V.—Morris’s Life and 
Martyrdom of Saint Thomas of Canterbury.—Recent Sermons: Kingsley and Stanley. 
—Dickinson’s Lectures on the Prayer Book.—Reviews and Notices. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


HE LEISURE HOUR.—This Illustrated Paper, a Welcome 

Guest in every Family, and a Useful Journal for Everybody, is published Once a 
Week, All the Year Round, in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny; or, in Monthly 
Parts, Fivepence. 

ConTENTs OF THIS (Sepremper 29TH) or tHe “ LEIsurE 
Hovr” :—The Captain’s Story; or, Adventures in Jamaica Thirty Years Ago, Chaps, 
VI. and VII. Probable Decline in the Value of Gold. The Greatest Thoroughfare in 
the World; or, a Block on London Bridge. Diamond cut Diamond: a Persian Story. 
My Mule Adventure in California. New Curiosiftes of Literature: Authors at Work, 
The True Promethean Fire, by Dr, James Hamilton. Free Drinking Fountains, 
Illustrated by McConnell. 

London: 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
HE LEISURE HOUR.—A New Tale, with Illustrations b 
John Gilbert, commences in the September Part of the “ Leisure Hour,” entitl 
“THE CAPTAIN’S STORY; or, Adventures Thirty Years Ago in Jamaica,” Just 


published, price Fivepence. 
- London; 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers, 


This day is published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price 18s, 
R. JOHN THOMSON’S LIFE OF DR. CULLEN. 
Completed by Dr. Witt1am Tomson and Dr. Craters. With a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, Vol. I., Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
AND-BOOK OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS 
OF THE CHURCH. By J. E.T. Wixrscu. Translated from the German by 
Jou Lerten, Esq.; with a Preface by the Rev. F. D. Mavricz, M.A, To be com- 
pleted in 2 Vols. 
London: and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. half-bound, 
RITISH TIMBER TREES, their Rearing, and Subsequent 
Management in Woods, Groves, Plantations, &c, By Joun Buenxarn, Agricul- 
tural Engineer. Including Remarks on Soil and Situation, the General Improvement 
of Landed Estates and Mountainous Districts, and the Measurement and Valuation of 
Standing Timber. 

This work is essentially practical, and the result of long experience and observation, 
It will be found to be of especial service to Landed Proprietors, Land — 
Solicitors, Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen, Architects, Auctioneers, ber 
Merchants, Xe. &c. 

London: RoutLepcE, Warns, and Farringdon-street. 
A NEW SPORTING WORK BY “STONEHENGE,” AUTHOR OF 
“BRITISH RURAL SPORTS,” &c. 
In Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE SHOT-GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE. With fall 
Descriptions of the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &c., used in all kinds of Shoo’ and 
Trapping. Illustrated with Twenty large Page Engravings, and One Hundred Wood- 
cuts, finely printed. 
London: Wars, and Farringdon-street. 


OUTLEDGE’S SELECT STANDARD NOVELS. 


Under the above title will be published in Monthly Volumes, 
price 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, 
THE CHOICEST WORKS OF THE NOVBLISTS OF OUR TIME, 


BULWER LYTTON, COOPER, 
MARRYAT, GRANT, 
DISRAELI, MAXWELL, 


LOVER, &c. 
Well printed, on good paper, with Illustrations, The First Volume, published on the 
30th September, is the celebrated Novel of 


THE CAXTONS, by Butwsr Lyrrox, complete in One Volume, 
To be followed by NIGHT AND MORNING, in One Volume. 
London: Rourtep@r, Ware, and Rovurtapes, Farringdon-street. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
AND HYDROPATHY IMPARTIALLY 
APPRECIATED. With Notes Illustrative of the Influence of the Mind on 
the Body. By Epwin Lxz, M.D. 
Also, Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
THE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND AND THEIR 
REMEDIAL RESOURCES. 


Joun Cuvurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1859, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
Bacon’s Philosophicai Works, 
On the Life of Edmund Spenser. By haga * htley. 
Notes on the National Drama of Spain, . R. Chorley. Chapter III. 
concluded.—Principles. 
Holmby House, By G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of “Digby Grand.” Part X. 
About the West Riding. 
The Volunteer at Solferino, 
Last Spring at Rome—A Bird’s-Eye View. 
Sword and Gown. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Part VII. 
Bakers and Builders. By a Grumbler. 
Port Royal and the Port Royalists. 
Piedmont and Italy in 1849 and 1859, 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New Series. Two Volumes, 
Post Octavo, 14s, 


MISCELLANIES. By the Rev. KinGstry. 
Reprinted chiefly from Fraser's i and the North British Review. Two 
Volumes, Post Octavo. In afew day 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine. Post Octavo. In afew days, 


MISREPRESENTATION: a Novel. By Anna H. Devry, 
Author of “ Friends and Fortune.” Two Volumes, Post Octavo. In the press. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS; or, the First Hosier and his 
Bake & ame Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. Post Octavo. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN HUNGARY IN 1848 
AND 1849, By Orro WenxstERN. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
and now ly revised, 6s, 


On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvuart Mitt. Second Edition. 
8. 


THE CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, and Characters from 
the Time of the Crusaders. By THomas Ke1Gutizy. Fifth Edition. 7s, 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN INDIA: 
Extracts from Letters of Masor Hi t of Hodson’s Horse. 
Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Gzorex H. eoeee M.A. Third Edition, with 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. By the Rev. C. Kivestey. 
Third Edition, 5s, In afew days, 


OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: an Essay. Fifth 
Edition. 6s, 


EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. Translated 


by Lapy Cuarrgrton. 3s, 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By Aveusrus 
GRANVILLE StarteToN. Octavo, 16s, 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. By 
Ricnarp Curenevix Trencn, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second Edition, 
revised and improved, In a few days. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
and HISTORICAL. By Jonny Stuart Two Volumes, 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION AND THE 
EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornzwatt 
Lewis, Bart., M.P. 2s, 6d. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Roszrr 
Vavenan, D.D, The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. Octavo, lis. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. A. Baty, M.A.,, 
Examiner in Mental Philosophy in the University of =. ion. 15s, 


BABRILT FABULZ ZSOPEZH. E Codice Manuscripto 
Partem Secundam Nunc Primum Edidit Gzorervs Cornzwatt Lewis, A.M., 
Adis Christi, in Universitate Oxoniensi, Alumnus Honorarius, In a few days. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT 
GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K. 0. Miituzr, The first 
half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir Grorce Cornewatt Lewis, 
Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the Work 
according to the Author’s Plan, by Jonw Writ1am Donatpson, D.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s. The New Portion separately, Two Volumes, 20s, 


THE NEW CRATYLUS. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 20s. 


SERMONS ON THE ATONEMENT AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS, Preached before the University of Cambridge. By E. Harotp 
Browne, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the Gubtently of Cambridge ; 
Canon of Exeter. Octavo, 5s, 


ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY: a Series of Practical Exercises 
to be Translated into French, and intended as a Sequel to the Author’s “ Colloquial 
Exercises on Familiat Idioms of the French Language.” By F, J. Warrzz, 
French Master in King’s College School. 5s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 
AND THE PLANS FOR THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 
Being a Review of the various Expeditions. 


By JOHN BROWN, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps and Frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


“ An able epitome of all the efforts which have been made, as well as the theories 
been formed.”—Sir R, I. Muncurson’s Address to the Royal Geographical 
fociety, 1858, 
“As a résumé of the various expeditions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, 
this is undoubtedly of value.”—Atheneum. 
book which we would cordially recommend.”—Literary 
“ An authority which our readers may consult with advantage.” eDaily News. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE. 
Just ready, price 4s, 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, 
THE FIRST YEARLY VOLUME OF 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


Comprising a Complete Gazetteer of ot History” with accurate and beautifully- 
engraved Maps—A Perfect Cyclopedia of History, snte and Modern—An Inte- 


resting Epitome of Mythology — A _Comp Ys e of Biography —A 
Treasury of Biblical Knowledge—A R Chronol sai PRecord—With the Correct 
Pronunciation of every Proper Name. 


By 8. 0. BEETON and JOHN SHERER. 
To be completed in Three slated Volumes, 


LONDON: 8S. 0. BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, F.C; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
*,* This Volume will be sent post free to any address by the Publisher on receipt 
of postage-stamps value 4s . 6d. 


DR. CORN WELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Fourth Edition. 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
3s, 6d.; with Maps, 5s. 6d, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. Twenty-seventh 
Edition, 2s, red, 1s, 9d. cloth, 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Thirty-fourth Edition. 


1s. cloth, 9d. sewed. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Twenty-second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Tenth Edition. 4s. 
DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, witha Complete Dictionary. 3s. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, with 
an Inductive Explanation of each Rule, and containing numerous Questions for 
purely Mental Calculations, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER AND BOYD. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. the of “ Joun Harirax, 


Gentieman,” &. 3 Vols, 
“This book is signally the best the cee 4 has produced. The interest is intense, 
and is everywhere admirably sustained.” —The Press, 
EALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the Author of ‘‘ FLemisH 
Interiors.” 3 Vols., with Illustrations, 
“Realities of Paris Life’ is a good addition to Paris books, and important as 
affording true and sober pictures of the Paris poor.” Atheneum. 


war AND HOPE. By Joun Epmunp Reape. 3 Vols. 


LMOST A HEROINE. By the Author of “CHartes 
Avcuester.” 3 Vols. 
“This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. It is the author’s best. Nothing 
can be more vigorous than the sketch of Arnold Major, nothing more delicately true 
than the delineation of Horatia Standish.”—Herald, 


TO THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. Ocravius OweEn. 
3 Vols. 
“There is a force of description and a facility of invention throughout this remark- 
able tale, which will place it in the highest rank amongst the romances of the day, 
The interest never tlags.”—Chronicle, 


HE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By 


3 Vols. (On Friday next.) 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CANON WORDSWORTH’S OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s., the Seventh Series of 
CCASIONAL SERMONS, PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Curtstornes Worpsworts, D.D., Canon of Westminster 
Coytents:—A Plea for India—Westminster Abbey Evening Service—The State 
Services—Inspiration of the Old Testament—Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
—Doctrine of the Atonement—Elijah an Example for England. 
The last Sermon (No. 57), amtetast the above Volume, is just published, price 1s. 
i of the other Sermons may be had separately, and any former Volume of the: 


RivinGtons, Waterloo-place. 
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The Saturday Review. AQT 


This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


NEW EXEGESIS OF SHAKESPEARE: 


Interpretation of his Principal Characters and Plays on 
the Principle of Races. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
Will be published on November 1st. 
Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


On November Ist, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


“TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL-DAYS,” 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. I. 


Prices One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, ‘LONDON, Ww.c, 


This day is published, price 1s., No, XXIV. of 
THE VIRGINIANS. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 
Also, the Second Volume of the above, price 13s. in cloth. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


This day is published, price 1s,, Part XLIV. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 93, each, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, EC. 


This day is published, price 2s, 6d., Part IX. of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


Being the Fourth Division of the “English Cyclopedia.” 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Volumes I. and i. are now p ready, price 12s, each, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, Part III, of 


OR A Wek 


A MISCELLANY OF 
Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Information. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &c. &e. 


CONTENTS : 
Orchards in Comite, B 
A Ramble in the Forest of ~~" B. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 
Lament for Eros. By B. Aiken. Illustrated by John Tenniel, 
River Scenes in China. By Harriet Martineau, 
Vanitas, Vanitas! By J. Palgrave Simpson. 
The Crow of Ceylon. a Edward Jesse. Illustrated by Wolf. 
The Lost Child. By William Pinkerton. Illustrated by John Leech. 
The Wreck of the Alma. By J. B. 
The Last Words of Juggling Jerry. By George Meredith. 1 memes by H. K. Browne, 
Herod in the Nineteenth Century. Harriet Martineai 
Uncle Simkinson and Mrs. a ant, By A. Tlustrated by C. Keene. 
Clover. By C. Illustrated by John Leech. 
The Great Eastern. By W. Bridges Adams. 
Amwell and its Quaker Poet, By Charles t. Harvey. 
The Fortune-Teller. By Mary Brotherton J, Skill, 
A Good Fight. By Charles Reade. Lilustrated by C, mene” 
The Artificial Man. By A.W. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 
How Phil Considine-met the Banshee. By W.C. Illustrated by Hablot K, Browne, 
H. y John Leech, 
Two Pai By Ralph 

by John Leech, 


A 
Pine. “By Edward Jes Jesse by H.G. Hine. &e, &e. &e, 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Price 6s., No. LIL, of 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
I, FRANCE AND EUROPE. 
Il, SHAKSPERIAN LITERATURE, 
Ill. GUIZOT AND HIS TIMES, 
IV. SURREY. 
V. CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
VI, TENNYSON—THE IDYLLS OF THE KENG, 
VII. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
VILL. ALPINE TRAVELLERS. 
IX. THE COURT OF LOUIS XV, 
X. ENGLISH FIELD SPORTS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 
ON THE EARTH. 


By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 
Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” &e, 


Crown Octavo, 7s. 6d, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ERIN-GO-BRAG@H; 


OR, IRISH LIFE PICTURES. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” 


2 Vols, Post Octavo, with Portrait, 21s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS; 
OR, PICTURES GRAVE AND GAY. 
By the late Dr. MAGINN. 
Small Octavo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 


ENGLAND. 
With Turf Scenes afid Characters. 


By SYLVANUS. 
Small Octavo, with Portrait of Lord Gzoraz Bewtrncx, 2s, 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


bvo, with an Iilastation, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
This day is published, price 6s., Post kg —_, cloth, and with Vignette Title-page, 
of the 
Wes OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Containing his 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, and completing the Work. 
Brapzsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and Coapmaw & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 
This day is published, No. IV. of 
LAIN oR RINGLETS: >” By the Author of 
by tt 


Tour,” Mamma,” &c, With Coloured 


Soapy Sponge, other eccentricities, will 


Brapsvsr and Evans, Bouverie-street, 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 


NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, AND THE FAR WEST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


With Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical, and Geological. 
By JULIUS FROEBEL. 


\ Octavo, with many Illustrations, 18s, 


“What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. Froebel has done: for Central 


America.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
“ Mr, Froebel unites in himself all the essential attributes of a genuine traveller.” 
Gazette, 
“ Mr. Froebel has wrought a narrative of sundry journeys into as —~ 
varied a volume of travel as the world has lately been favoured with,”—., 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES 
OF CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. 
By J. W. COLE. 
2 Vols. Post Octavo, 21s, 
told.” —Saturday 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO KER MAJBSTX, 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Will be commenced with the New Year, 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, Edited by Mr. W. M. THACKERAY, who will be a regular 
Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated some of the most Eminent Writers 


of the day. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
*,* Further particulars will appear in future Advertisements. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES IN 1858-59. 
ba Jouw Bowrina, Governor of Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in 
Demy 8vo, with numerons Ittustrations (In October, 


ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. Py, ANDREW 
Bisszt, M.A, Post 8vo. In October. 


HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS; or, Sun Der on the 
Salween, Nile, and Jordan. By Captain J. P. Bengal Arm 


LIFE IN SPAIN. By Vols. 
Post 8vo, with Eight Tinted Illustrations. [In October. 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. By the late Rev. Fazp. W. Ronzesox, of Brighton. 1 Vol. 
Post 8vo. [In October, 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. By Joun 
M.A. With Eighty Diagrams, Crown 8vo. (In October, 

LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New Baition, 
Revised, with Additions and Portrait. Post 8vo. [In October. 


LIFE OF SCHLBIERMACHER, AS UNFOLDED IN 
- HIS LETTERS. Translated from the [In November. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH AE A KN APSACK. By W. M. 
Wri1mms. © With Six Tinted Views, Woodcuts, and Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. - Dama, Author of “Two 
Years before the Mast,” Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN H.M.S. “ BARRACOUTA.” 
By J. M. TRONSON, B.N. 8vo, with Charts and Views, 18s, cloth. 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Sunrtizy. In 
1 Vel. Post 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES RAJPOOTANA 
By INDIA DURING THE SUPPRESSION. OF THE 
Mrs, Haney Dunzeryy, Author of 3 “J during the 
asian War. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


THE FOOL OF Brooke. Revistd, 


with Bi 
Post 8vo, with One Guirea, 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE; with a Cha apter on Arbi- 
tration. By Manuzxy Hopkins. Second E Edition, Revised and brought down to 
the Present Time. 8vo, price 15s. cloth; 17s. 6d. half-bound law calf, 


LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA: being Sketches of a 
_ Tour. By Dr. C. Mackay. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 
price One Guinea, 


ENGLAND AND HER SOLDIERS. By Hanrrer 
se eee Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 


SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR SCHEMES. By 
Witi1am Lucas ig Author of “The Science of Social Opulence,” &c, 
Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


LIFE IN. TUSCANY. By Maser SHarman Crawrorp. 
. With Two Views. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


HON G KONG TO MANILLA. By Henry T. Exus, R.N. 
Post 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations, price 12s, cloth. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS COLONIZATION. By 
Wrur1am Swarnson, Esq. Demy 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


THE TWO PATHS: being Lectures on Art, and its Relation 
to Manufactures and Decoration. Joun Rusxiy, M.A, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 
with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: in Letters to Begin- 
ners. By Jonn-Rusxrs, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations drawn by the 
Author, 7s. 6d, cloth, 


GUNNERY: a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms. 
By Author of “The Gun.” Demy 8vo, with 
price cio’ 


PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 
Br Author of “Within and Without.” Post 8vo, price 


ESMOND: a Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. By W. M. 
Tuacxrnay, Esq. A New Edition, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 6s, clot 


HOMELY BALLADS FOR THE WORKING MAN’S 
FIRESIDE, By Many Szwauu. Eighth Thousand. Post 8yo, cloth, 1s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By Jonny Wiitiam Kays, 
Author of “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c, 8vo, + 16s. cloth, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD METCALFE. 
By Jouw Wit1t1am Karz, New and Cheap Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, priee 12s. cloth, 


GSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 2 Vols. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE INDIAN 
REBELLION, in ROHILCUND, FUTTEGHUR, and OUDE, By W. Epwanps, 
Eaq., B.C.8. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Lieut.-Colonel Wrtt1am Rzap. Crown 8vo, price 78. 6d. cloth, 


NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION FROM THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA TO by COURT OF AVA’ IN ‘1855. 
With Notices of the ye! Government, and By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hewry Be Imperial 8vo, with Twenty-four Plates (Twelve 
Coloured), Fifty Weodeuts, and Four Maps, elegantly bound in cloth, with - 
edges, 12s. 6d, 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE {Cuapis: Bett). 
_ Mrs. Gasxett, Author of “North and South,” & ‘ourth Edition, 
a Portrait and a View of Haworth 
elegant, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a Mohamedan 
Gentleman, with an Account of his Visit to England. Edited by E. B, Eastwick, 
Esq. Third Edition, Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


price 7s. 6d.; morocco 


NEW NOVELS. 


EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Arxtnson, Author of 
“ Memoirs of the Queens x Prussia.” 2 Vols. day. 


THE TWO HOMES. By the Author of “The Het of Ve Vallis.” 
ols. 


THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. By Mrs. Granuas- 


J. Prony. 3 Vols. 
COUSIN STELLA; or; Conflict. By the Author of Viblet 
ols. 
CONFIDENCES. By the Author of “ Rita.” 


TRUST FOR By A. J, Author of 


Jamas SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 

THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 
Bronts. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. ae, Bart. 
as, 64, cloth, In October, 


JANE EYRE. By Currer Bett. Price 2s. 6d. aloth. 
SHIRLEY. By Currer Betz. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
VILLETTE. By Currer Bett. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY. By 
Extis and Acton Brett, With Memoir by Currgr Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


AFTER DARK. By 2s. 6d. cloth. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen. 2s. cloth. 
DEERBROOK. By Harrier Martingiv. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TALES OF THE COLONIES. By Rowcrort. 
Price 2s, 6d, cloth, 


ROMANTIC TALES (including “ Avillion”). the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” A New Edition, Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


DOMESTIC STORIES, selected from “ Avillion and other 
ee ot the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” A New Edition. 


PAUL FERROLL. 2s. cloth. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. By Tatsot Gwynne. 2s. cloth. 
NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 
In Small Post 8v0, with large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. Taacxxnay, Author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “The Virginians,” &e. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. By 


Lzie¢n Hunt. With Forty-five Engravings. Price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
BRITISH INDIA. By Harerer Martingav. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. By Joun Rusx1y, 
M.A. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL BONA.” 


PARTE, With a Map. Price 2s. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cnoa?e Savitt and Jauzs Acton Epwanps, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and pemeniied 
: Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 30, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—October 1, 1859. 


_ Davin Jowza, of 
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